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FOREWORD 


THERE are problems in pastoral work of which the priest is 
denied personal experience. Many aspects of life in home and 
school are of this kind; the priest can but see them vicariously, 
' through the experience of others. And because of this necessary 
limitation his pastoral approach is in danger of being based on 
ill-founded assumptions from such glimpses as he is given, or on 
generalisations from memories of boyhood (representing as a rule 


but one class in the community, generally homes where piety ruled), 


or on unthinking continuance of methods that were formerly valid. 
It was Husley who said that the scientist must be on his knees 


before facts. The priest must have no less reverence for truth, no — 


less a desire to know precisely how matters are. Wishful thinking 
is un-Christian thinking. 

This symposium is an effort to bring to readers the fruit of 
such special. experience, analysed and reported by writers of 
perception and sympathy. Alice Curtayne (Mrs. Stephen Rynne) 


is widely known for her biographies of the saints and for her books | 


‘on Italian eulture. She writes here convincingly on advising 


parents. This article raises a problem which is of today and the: 


author's remarks. on the possibility of a distinctive Irish. pastoral 
_ approach are particularly valuable. Francis MacM anus is one 
_ of Ireland’s leading novelists. His sympathetic presentation of the 
‘child’s mind is clearly the work of a practised observer; it has 
behind it: as: well the authority of eighteén. ‘years’ experience: of 
_ teaching the Catechism. The question Mr. MacManus raises, 


“Do we make too much of the Catechism ?,” is a real question — 


and an important one. It is a particular pleasure to welcome the 
jirst contribution to THE FURROW from an Irish nun. Eaxper- 
tence is stamped on this contribution no less than on the others, 
and the reflection of a devoted life. Father George Byrne, 8.J., 
himself an author of repute, surveysthe child in literature, the 
_ mirror of experience. Father Robert Culhane, C.S8.R., calls on 


his many years of work as a missioner in tm co-operation .- 


_ between home and school. 


If these contributions stimulate: readers to lant more closely 


at what is too often taken without question, this sympesiom will 
have been justified, 


The Editor. 


CLERICAL COUNSEL OR 
MOTHER WIT 


ALICE CURTAYNE 


T 1S rather an amazing reflection that no matter what pursuit 
I one embarks on nowadays, there is at hand a vade mecum to 

cover the subject. I must confess to mingled feelings when 
I first opened a recently published book! on the matter of 
parents’ problems. Not without a certain heart-sinking I 
realized that the pleasurable part of the daily burden has now 
also been brought within the scope of the text-book. Here too 
is a book that is completely Catholic, but not Irish, so that 
many of its pages are bound to come as a shock to Irish Catholic 
readers. 

It is well known that Irish parents, especially in the country 
districts, are extremely successful in rearing large, wholesome. 
families. The Catholic Church all over the world, reinforced by 
continuous supplies of Irish blood, and the mission fields in 
pagan lands, are a witness to that success. These are parents 
who would certainly laugh at the idea of using a text-book for 
such a purpose. The reader could perhaps retort that the 
statistics of lapsed Catholics, particularly in present-day England, 
are a witness to their failure too. I hope I am not too optimistic 
when I. say that, taking the finished products of Irish families — 
asa whole, I believe the good results still far outweigh the bad. 
At any rate, in the case of parents who are eminently successful 
(and we all know many of them), what is the secret of their 
success ? I think that if they could put the thing into words 
they would say that parental love, a complete knowledge of 
their children, and a kind of instinct for it are at the basis of 
their success. They are strong believers in example and they 
set the daily example of hard work and Christian living. They 
are naturally gifted with great discretion and judgment. Now 
most of those successful parents would repudiate more than half 
of Father Greenstock’s counsels. I can imagine them just 
staring in amazement at, for instance, the author’s plea for 
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“the child’s need to feel wanted and loved,” which they would 
dismiss by saying that the whole tenor of normal family life 
sufficiently conveys that assurance. 

The writer is certainly comprehensive. Beginning with the 
pre-natal care of the child, he envisages the problems of parents 
while their children are in the nursery, before and during school 
age, throughout adolescence and so on until the offspring becomes 
a parent in its turn, thus ending with the problems of grand- 
parents. There is literally no aspect of parenthood which he is 
not prepared to tackle. 

He gives some excellent rules for the guidance of parents. 
The three P’s should certainly be helpful because they are s0 
easily remembered: Be positive, or teach the children con- 
structively instead of issuing an everlasting series of Don’ts; Be 
patient, to lose one’s temper with very young children is real 
failure; Be persevering, when the parent becomes discouraged at 
slow progress, he must remember the value of constant repetition 
and routine and he will presently see how effective the slow 
plodding method can be. Father Greenstock is eminently sane 
in what he says about the need for occasional physical correction, 
on not having family quarrels in front of the children, on making 
meal-times happy interludes rather than opportunities for 
correction; on discouraging ‘tale-bearing as destructive of social 
character. He advocates ruling out all humiliating, or ‘ psy- 
chological ’”? punishments (for instance, refusing to speak to 4 
child because he has done wrong). He rightly deplores such 
mistakes as allowing a certain mode of conduct when no visitors 


are present and then correcting it sharply when they are present. 


He reproves the mothers who fall back on the threat, “ Just 
wait until your father comes home,” and who, instead of correct- 
ing the child as and when the need arises, allow the misdeeds to 
pile up for the father’s attention in the evening. 

Personally I received most enlightment from the writer's 
counsels concerning authority, the argument from experience 
and the appeal to sentiment. He says that: 


the sense of obedience to authority is something which 
has to be built into the whole structure of your children’s 
characters, and not something which can be imposed on 
them by force. 


He does not think the motive of mere authority by any means 


the best one to use and suggests replacing it as soon as possible 
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by sensible reasons, which children should have a chance of 
discussing with others. Most parents, too, will willingly confirm 
what he says in regard to the argument from experience: 


Once and for all let it be said that the bad habit some 
parents have of appealing to their own deeper experience 
as the ultimate justification for their advice or their 
commands carries little or no weight with the adolescent. 
He wants arguments and reasons which will convince 
his mind, and the argument from mere experience does 
not do that successfully. 


I have repeatedly noticed myself that time has peculiar con- 
notations to the mind of the child. Life began when he began, 
as it were. Finally, Father Greenstock warns off parents from 
appealing to sentiment as a motive for right conduct. He says 
it is worse than useless to formulate an appeal such as this: “How 
ever could you do such a thing when you know that we (that is 
the parents) have done all that we could for you all your life, 
have looked after you, etc., etc.” This is not only an unfair 
approach, but it is worse than useless in effect, and yet how 
commonly parents make use of it. 

It seems to me that when the author seeks to guide mothers 
in nursery routine, he is not on such sure ground. He tends to 
make a cult of childhood that is dangerously near the maudlin. 
I have only four children, but that experience is enough to 
suggest the objections which mothers of larger families would 
raise against Father Greenstock’s instructions on, say, compiling 
a rather elaborate religious scrap-book; or on the alternative 
offering when a child refuses to eat cabbage; or on advice of 
this kind: “ Paint flowers, birds, or animals underneath the 
Pyrex plates so as to make the food more interesting, using 
transfers sold for this purpose.”’ I could dwell at considerably 
greater length on debatable details of this kind if considerations 
of space did not deter me. 

There are two basic flaws in Father Greenstock’s theme 
which I think it more useful to discuss. The first of these is that 
his Talks are addressed to a specialised group of readers: English 
suburban dwellers of the middle income group, aware that they 
are a minority and defending themselves against the impact of 
the pagan civilization that surrounds them. Again and again 
in my reading, I was tempted to close the book with the reflec- 
tions, How very English! The author settles down to discussing 
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the problems of this particular group, but then such problems 
are not Everyman’s in the world of parenthood. This personal 
colour of the book imposes a limitation on its appeal and effect. 


The second basic defect in the Talks is over simplification. 
This is excusable, if you like, because perhaps it has to be done 
in order to reduce a huge theme to more wieldy proportions, but 
the result is that the incalculable human element has largely 
to be ignored. The author, for example, in dealing with marriage, 
says, surprisingly, that there is no such thing as love at first sight. 
According to him, there may be such a thing as physical attrac- 
tion at first sight, but nothing else, except in films and novels. 
If it were only so easy . . . but humankind and the world’s 
literature answer, No. With this final pronouncement he 
eliminates all the wearisome, the sinister and the anguished 
complexities that can and do arise out of certain unfortunate 
but none the less genuine affinities, in which physical attraction 
plays only a very small part. His summary and unsympathetic 
attitude on a point such as this shakes my confidence in much 
that is to follow. 

Again, he falls back on eugenics as a solution for some small 
part of the problem of evil and advocates that both parties to an 
intended engagement should secure beforehand a certificate of 
medical fitness! This is a precaution from which most of us 
would recoil. Marriage is the last citadel of human liberty and I, 
for one, would defend it as such to the very last shot. Besides, 
what poor safeguards would those certificates prove to be 
Who does not know unhappy marriages in which both parties 
are perfect physical specimens? Or most happy marriages in 
which one is obviously a martyr to the ill-health of the other, 
but is thereby ennobled and love magnificently endures the test. 


Father Greenstock also outlines a pre-mariiage preparation 
in which both young people determinedly shed all their bad 
habits, even “ morning blues.”’ I do agree with all my heart 
that the engagement time is the period when two people intending 
to marry should make a determined effort to shed their worst 
habits. But I distrust the conclusion that if people begin 
without noticeable character defects, all will be well. This is 
contradicted by my own experience of life. I know of unhappy 
marriages in which the painful uncongeniality cannot be traced 
to any obvious character defect in either the man or the woman. 
On the other hand, I know an ideally happy marriage in which 
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the man is subject to outbursts of bad temper. No one else can 
endure these outbursts, except his wife, who is unfailingly 
humorous on the subject and who seems positively to enjoy 
her husband’s habit of flinging his boots around the house when 
the mood seizes him! Just as love is an irrational business that 
escapes catalogues and defies classification, so marriage sprawls 
untidily out of every filing system... . 

But the most serious criticism I have to make of these 
Talks to Parents is that the net effect is gloom. The author 
himself seems to be uneasily aware of this and he breaks off now 
and again to rally his readers. He says for instance: 


One final word of encouragement to parents is necessary. 
You may find this general picture of adolescence very dark 
and frightening. It is not really quite as bad as that, 
because, in spite of all the difficulties, there are other 
factors present in adolescence which serve to make the 
general picture much more cheerful than it appears at 
first sight. 


I should say so, indeed ! Why, one might as well be gloomy about 
the spring as take a dismal view of adolescence. Despite such 
encouraging asides, however, coupled with the writer’s velvety 
touch and charming persuasiveness, that sense of depression 
persists. Thus the book’s worst indictment comes out of its own 
pages. With the very best intentions in the world, Father 
Greenstock casts a sort. ofa shadow over the home. ‘Despite his 
obvious determination not to be oppressive, he does make the 
‘parents’ burden something as heavy as a hundredweight of cement 
slung on the shoulders of the father and the mother. The reader 
needs rather more than Chestertonian resilience to react against 
this with the needful gaiety. Yet lightheartedness is one of the 
characters of the Christian home. 

By way of conclusion, let us return to the Irish scene and 
look inwards at ourselves. I should not wish my opening 
remarks to be misunderstood as a priggish insistence that all 
goes splendidly here, despite the sad statistics of illegitimacy 
and lapsed Catholics. It is certain that there is a devouring need 
here too for teaching such as Father Greenstock gives, but 
adapted to our special circumstances and our different environ- 
ment. 

There are two types of sermons on marriage -and allied 
themes with which all Irish Catholics are extremely familiar, 
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since they have grown up on them. One sermon is a revision of 
the doctrine concerning the Sacrament of Marriage. In the 
hands of a successful preacher, it may be enlivened with apt 
illustrations from actual life; in the hands of the mediocre 
preacher, who is more usually heard, the sermon consists of 
ecclesiastical jargon about diriment impediments and such like, 
to which the congregation listen in a resigned stupor, considering 
themselves fortunate if the sermon does not include a triumphant 
explanation of the difference between ex opere operato and ex opere 
operantis. The second sermon deals with the sixth command- 
ment and is wholly drawn from real life. It consists of fulminations 
against company-keeping, the evils of dance-halls, young 
blackguards who bring girls to ruin, the follies of using lipstick 
and so on. The preacher is here concerned to produce sentiments 
of shame and confusion in the congregation and he usually 
succeeds. I disclaim any intenvion of expressing dissatisfaction 
with preaching as practised as a whole throughout Ireland. 
I merely state the facts of my own experience, confined for the 
past seventeen years mainly to rural districts; admittedly, there- 
fore, a limited experience. Yet I maintain it must be more or 
less the experience of many thousands of country dwellers. 


A sermon devoted to real positive teaching on purity as an 
aspect of complete manhood, or complete womanhood, is rarely 
heard. On the other hand, the repressive and lugubrious Don’ts 
are repeated ad nauseam. This excessive concentration on one 
side only of the question, the less attractive side, would almost 
lead listeners to the conclusion that God implanted the sex 
impulse (the wonderful life-force) in His children as a kind of 
bad joke, just to annoy them, bringing it down to the level of 
fleas or such-like. Even the consolation that the sex appetite 
can be happily directed to a peaceful fulfilment in marriage 
seems to be withheld from adolescents. 

Father Greenstock’s Talks to Catholic Parents may not be 
precisely our book, for the reasons already stated, but he cer- 
tainly deserves the thanks of all readers for so courageously 
grappling with problems too often either evaded, or ignored. 


ALICE CURTAYNE 


Downings House, 
Prosperous, 
Co. Kildare. 


THE GREAT RELIGIOUS QUIZ 


FRANCIS MAcCMANUS 


VERY year as the diocesan examinations approach, tension 

mounts in the primary class-rooms of the land. It is the 

natural tension of expectation mingled with that fear of 
failure which is one of the occupational emotions of the examina- 
tion system. The pace of work is increased and class-rooms buz 
and hum like hives on a hot afternoon as pupils learn and learn 
and learn, at any cost, the catechism that will be for most of 
them the central material of their trial. Question by question 
they proceed, chapter by chapter or page by page, backwards 
and forwards through entanglements of what is forbidden, 
what else is forbidden, what is commanded and what else is 
commanded, elaborate complex sentences and distressingly 
similar formulas, and all under promises of prizes and praise, 
appeals, and chastisements, until in the minds of teachers and 
pupils there rises a distressing vision of the examiners, not as the 
pleasant, sympathetic, frequently charming and occasionally 
hervous men they are, but as fearful inquisitors. 

So, at any rate, do I recall the annual event out of eighteen 
years of teaching and out of about half that time as a pupil. 
Not once did I meet an examiner who was other than helpful 
and most anxious to put teachers and pupils at their ease. 
Never were there failures other than the ones that had been 
foretold out of a knowledge of mental defectiveness or prolonged 
absence from school. The stutterers and stammerers, the over- 
anxious ones from whose mouths the words learnt by rote 
tumbled in gibberish and the hesitant ones who doled out the 
answers timidly, were all treated with patience and tenderness. 
In a few minutes, the ordeal of each pupil was over, the extensive 
labour of a year and the intensive labour of a few months was 
harvested, and there were smiles on faces that had looked 
apprehensive and drawn. 

How odd it is that there is anything of the nature of an 
ordeal at all! A quiz can be an enjoyable event, and the 
catechism is a quiz in religious doctrine. Indeed, wily teachers 
have been known to divide classes into teams for competition 
80 that the last few desperate weeks before the diocesan ex- 
amination would be less burdened with drudgery. But such 
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wiles are a disguise that soon wear thin, for in drudgery the 
learning of the catechism begins and in drudgery it ends. It is, 
that procession of quéstion and answer, one of the least loved, 
though not the least respected of school books. I never knew or 
even heard of a child who took out the catechism during a few 
idle minutes to read it or just to look at it—though I did know 
innumerable children who could find much to interest them in 
their redactions of the Old Testament and in their explanatory 
handbooks of religious knowledge. Yet, it is. a commonplace 
that little love is wasted on textbooks; and it is notorious that 
an adventure story like Treasure Island or Blackcock’s Feather 
or a collection of magical ballads can quickly become an object 
of distaste. How much literature has been ruined for adults by 
having been made textbook fodder; the stuff on which teachers 
and examiners played and preyed! Love was killed: Where 
there is not love, there is little incentive to learn. Where there 
is some love, even a little, how easily do pupils absorb knowledge 
as if they were agile swallows feeding on the wing! No drudgery 
there but joy and appetite. 

The best of teachers will admit that after the first careless 
raptures, and especially when they come to the larger catechism 
(now to be superseded by a new version), children do not absorb 
easily. The book must be got into their minds, or rather into 
that. faculty, the memory, word by word, phrase by. ‘phrase, 
and answer by answer. What they.Jearn has no knowledge of 
a whole ‘logieal scheme or outline to support it as it is being 
learned... Before: they havea sketch of the picture, they are 
‘memorising the details that are in themselves only vaguely 
‘known: to them and expressed in a language much larger in 
‘vocabulary, more precise in definition and more complex in 
structure than the one they use on any other subject: of the 
school programme or in their sociai life outside class. The 
difficulties of that process are not always appreciated, I suggest. 
By examiners, for instance, and sometimes by teachers. They 
are grown-up people for whom the information in the catechism, 
the articulation of doctrine with doctrine, the sentence-structure 
and the vocabulary, have become a part of their lives, not just 
‘as notional knowledge but also as part of their experience of 
‘trying to live and believe as Christians: For them a few words 
dike. “ pure spirit.’ or mystery of religion ” have been glossed 
im uncountable ways by: things read, -things heard -in church, 
and by reflection.and meditation. They live, ds-it-were, among 
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fertile fields bearing more or less heavy harvests, and they do 
not remember, in their comparative ease, the lean years of 
ignorance when the very symbols used to communicate meanings 
were utterly foreign. It is, I think, one of the things we forget— 
that ignorance; and they are the gifted teachers, gifted examiners 
and gifted parents who can, even for a few minutes, think 
themselves back into the childhood condition. For the pupils 
from the age of six or seven, the catechism is stranger than any 
creature or place of the weird country of nursery-rhymes, for 
while they themselves can create as well as indulge in wild fancies, 
that solid world of doctrine is outside their experience, outside 
the imaginative tendencies of their minds, outside their urge to 
mime and play and to make words dance and sing. I have-seen 
dull pupils learn, with ease, long screeds of ballads and rhymes 
while they faltered and halted over some of the elaborate 
though rhythmical answers of the larger catechism. Men on 
galloping horses, men fighting, ships fighting storms, heroes 
saving towns—those images and the rhythms and rhymes brought 
ease. But what is an Indulgence? That was a hard word that 
seemed to beget hard words like remission, temporal, and guilt; 
and the hard words once learnt by rote in their due order 
appeared to become hard again when the examiners or the 
teachers sought to discover. what was understood by them. 
Once, ‘:perhaps, they were understood, on such and such a day, 
at such and such an hour, but the life the pupils lived, so half- 
conscious was it and so unreflecting, did not’ make the words 
and ‘the concepts as much a part of the mind-as the-teachers and 
the examiners expected. The words, ready to be repeated glibly, 
remained with the subtle essences evaporated from them, and 
one hoped that: more teaching in sehool and church and home, 
and life itself, would help to replenish them..- 

Apart from the difficulties of words—and I can see-no way 
out of using what are called hard words, which is a relative 
description in any case—there is the foreignness of the quality 
of mind in the catechism itself. Again, I suggest, examiners 
and teachers tend to forget it or ignore it, chiefly for the reason 
that they are familiar with it. It is, of course, an ancient mind, 
dignified in its gait, classical in its clarity, a little aloof, unfolkish 
(if I may coin a dreadful word), and dryly rational. It lacks 
even the warmth of little ‘devotions learnt ‘in bed at-night -or 
during family prayers or-in the school-room during preparations 
for First. Confession ‘and-First Communion. -It comes as strangely 
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to children as does the world of Atomic Physics to most adults— 
more strangely since even dull-witted adults can make some 
progress with popular books on the atom. Here is logical 
exposition, reason joining reason, in a procession of doctrine; 
and children are notoriously creatures of irrationality, illogic, 
fancy, imagination, and what might be called biological memory. 
Here is impersonality, though the catechism is most profoundly 
concerned about the person; and children reject the impersonal 
or invest it, animistically, with projections of themselves. Here 
is avoidance of emotion, a lack of colour and image, an absence 
of narrative of events, and no song at all. What has all this to 
do with the world of the playing-fields, the school-yards and 
playgrounds, the last lesson in geography or the next in history, 
rounders, gangsters, cowboys, comics, dress patterns and the 
the story that Sister Marcella told about the poem to be learned 
for next Monday ? 

For most Irish Catholics, since most of them do not get 
beyond the primary school level, the catechism is the key-book 
of their knowledge of the Faith, the outline that is to be filled in, 
the habit of mind that is to be maintained. I never knew a 
teacher who did not recognise that fact, who did not meditate on 
it to some degree, and faced the difficulties with energy, patience, 
and again with energy. They argued about it, vigorously and 
vehemently. The best of them ate their hearts out in their 
efforts to explain, to impart concepts, to make intelligible what 
was difficult, and to lighten drudgery. They obtained or drew 
pictures; they sketched charts. In a word, they prepared, or 
tried to prepare their pupils for the learning of the answers; and 
for them the catechism was the end and not the beginning of the 
work. The mediocre ones, or the teachers harassed by impossibly 
large classes, concentrated on getting the catechism learnt by 
the sheer burden of repetition of formulas, half or hardly 
understood. 

It sounds grim, and for some pupils and teachers, and for 
sensitive examiners, it is grim. I know that some observers with 
smatterings of psychology will mourn and murmur about the 
distortion of young minds and the unpleasantness of such school- 
work. Let it be admitted that it is not pleasant, though children 
can be and are happy humming and buzzing as they learn words 
and phrases they do not understand, and rejoice in being able 
to “ know ” what they are asked to know, as in a quiz. What, 
in school, is always pleasant for children? It is good that what 
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are called modern methods should be efforts to make things 
brighter and “ easier ”—again, a relative term that does not do 
away with the essential labour of learning. For there will always 
be some or much drudgery and the drudgery of learning the 
catechism has always seemed to me to be not only inescapable 
but necessary. In what other way can the scheme of Catholic 
belief be instilled into the minds of the young, firmly, with 
precision, and in a common language ? It has secular as well as 
religious rewards. For not only can it be made to provide an 
outline of doctrine that can later take on body and texture and 
reveal subtleties, but it can also be made to communicate a 
feeling for logic and rationality, and a respect for words and 
defined terms. There is no other discipline that does so much 
so early in life. 

It “ can be made’! There’s the rub. How often is it made 
to realise the intention that is plainly inherent in it? How often 
is more than only one faculty, the memory, engaged—the memory 
that can reproduce with the same indifference the gibberish of 
street-games, lists of counties for the geography lesson, the 
multiplication table, and the names of the Seven Deadly Sins ? 
How often does the discipline get beyond the attainment of 
word-perfection, which of course is not to be despised, or even 
beyond that little scratching at the door of understanding that 
is just enough to aid word-perfection and to satisfy hurried 
teachers and examiners faced by hundreds of children? I do 
not mean that the teachers were completely content—whatever 
about the examiners. I did discover among many of them, and 
in myself too, a reaction against the esteem in which the 
catechism and word-perfection in catechetical knowledge, were 
held. 

Is that esteem peculiar to Ireland among modern Catholic 
countries or, indeed, among the Catholic countries of Christen- 
dom since the catacombs? It was a question that neither the 
teachers could nor I can answer. At any rate, we recognised 
that there was something immense, perhaps excessive, in the 
esteem which seemed to place the little book and its formularies 
above other aids to the teaching of Christian doctrine and even 
in the hierarchy of books in school life above the neat little 
copies of the Gospel of Saint Luke! We had all heard it said at 
some time or other: “It’s all in the catechism ! ’’—“ all” 
meaning the Faith. Perhaps the “ all’ is in the catechism, but 
tomy mind it takes a deeper training in theology and philosophy 
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and a more intimate relationship with life to get the “all” out 
of the little book. Do the examiners and the visiting priests and 
some of the teachers ever say to themselves: This book. is 
probably the most intense introduction these young people will 
ever get to the outline and the rules of ordered Christian living 
and teaching; it is a book of life, of their life in its proper relation- 
ship with the divine, and if it is not that it is dead knowledge, 
an academic accomplishment with the memory that contains 
in its very success a possible equation of the living Faith with a 
succession of lifeless formulas given by way of answers to a 
succession of questions that were never genuine problems ? 

What I feared once, in the mill of teaching, and what I 
fear now, is that the catechism is seldom considered in that way 
and that it is an academic accomplishment on the level of 
word-perfect memorizing. That, I repeat, is not to be despised. 
But is it enough ? Is it knowledge of religion ? 


FRANCIS MACMANUS 
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THE CHILD IN LITERATURE 
GEORGE BYRNE 


1cToR HuGo claimed to have discovered the child; the 
modern psychologist claims to be the genuine pioneer in the 
discovery. If the child himself could have any voice in 
the question, he would probably assure us that the world in 
which he lives is very much a world of grown-ups, uninterested 
in the daily play of his young fancy, who force him into an 
education straight-jacket, which causes him real suffering and 
mental atrophy, whilst they grow unduly fussy about his measles 
or whooping cough. The pages of literature would support him. 
In antiquity the child had not come into his own in verse 
or in prose. Juvenal wrote: “‘ the greatest reverence is due to 
the child,’ a reverence apparently due to him as a possible man, 
one day to figure in the market place; there is no thought of 
him as a little bundle of instincts tied up with strings of emotions, 
ready by the play of a riotous imagination to make the philoso- 
pher ridiculous by some wayward prank! The child is of 
interest for what he will one day become, not for the charm of 
childhood. Now and then we do light upon a little gem of 
sympathy. as in. the fragment of 


I cannot my 
My fingers ache, my lips are dry; ; 
Oh! If you felt the pain I feel! 
But, oh, who ever felt as I ? 


but these gems are rare. The light of Bethlehem, which would 
shine through créches, nurseries, orphanages, had not yet arisen; 
no one knew as yet how the little ones were to come to Christ, 
because “ of such was the Kingdom of Heaven.” ; 
If we miss the child in the poetry and prose of early centuries. 
we miss him, too, in the plays of Shakespeare. We are all the. 
more surprised at this, as Shakespeare took the whole range of 
human life for his theme. In the following plays alone do we find 
child life represented: Winter’s Tale, Love’s Labour. Lost, 
King John, Richard III, Macbeth, Henry IV and Henry v. 
With the exception of Moth, in Love's Labour Lost, the shadow 
of tragedy is over them all. Some critits suggest that the 
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sorrows of the poet’s own childhood are reflected in his pictures, 
It seems more natural to suppose that the spirit of his age had 
not yet captured the spirit of childhood; at any rate a conten. 
porary document, Saeger’s stern book of wisdom, Ye Schools 
of Vertue and Book of Good Nourture for Chyldren, is far removed 
from a Montessori manual. He writes: 


Aristotle the philosopher this worthy saying writ, 

That manners in a chylde were more requisit 

Than playing on instruments and other vague pleasures, 
For vertuous manners is a most precious treasure. 


In Shakespeare’s historical plays the children are introduced 
to intensify the gloom which surrounds them. “ A sad tale’s 
best for winter,” exclaims Mamillius. How sad his own! Or 
they echo, in minor chords, the motif which the women wail 
against the hardness of fate: “ Thou and thine usurp the 
domination, royalties, and rights of this oppressed boy.” 

Nineteenth century literature introduced a great change. 
Raymond in his Through Literature to Life happily says: 


There is a fine jostling crowd of them; a noisy, assertive 
‘ here-we-are-at-last'’ and ‘ this-is-our-show’ sort of 
crowd; and the delightful thing is that they follow 
behind a serious-eyed old man, with side-whiskers 
and black cravat, one William Wordsworth, who must 
surely in his life-time have been a little terrifying to 
children, and yet, who now leads them towards their 
rightful place in literature, bearing before them a 
banner on which is embroidered: 

Thou child of joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, 

Thou happy shepherd boy. 


With Wordsworth we naturally think of Patmore, Stevenson, 
Longfellow, Procter, Christina Rosetti, Elisabeth Barrett 
Browning, not forgetting the mathematician, Carroll, who 
moved so freely in Alice’s dimensions of Wonderland, and Lear 
with his nonsense rhymes. Francis Thompson and Alice Meynel 
are linked together for the “ darling young.” 

Two things strike us about the nineteenth century work o 
children and for children. They are, the successful way in which 
the writers enter into sympathy with the-expression of the chil 
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mind and, when writing for children, the realization of what the 
child can easily understand. Many of these writers are nearer to 
the true psychology of the child than various I.Q. pedagogical 
specialists with their ergographs and tachistoscope. We shall 
take a few illustrations. 


We all once dwelt in the land of fancy. But when we grew 
up we soon forgot that the fields of imagination, through which 
we roamed, so unreal to us now, were very real in childhood. 
R. L. Stevenson has this graphic description of moments of 
imaginative occupation during a child’s illness: 


And sometimes for an hour or so 
I watched my leaden soldiers go, 
With different uniforms and drills, 
Among the bed-clothes through the hills. 
And sometimes sent my ships in fleets, 
All up and down among the sheets; 
ge, Or brought my trees and houses out, 
And planted cities all about. 
Land of Counterpane. 


Laurence Tedema’s verses are not so well known. Here is a 
delightful picture of a little girl looking into the future: 


SEQOS 


If no one ever marries me 
I shan’t mind very much, 
I shall buy a squirrel in a cage 
And a little rabbit-hutch: 


I shall have a cottage near a wood 
And a pony all my own, 

And a little lamb quite clean and tame 
That I can take to town: 


rett And when I’m getting really old, 
rho At twenty-eight or nine— 

eal I shall buy a little orphan girl 
nell And bring her up as mine. 


On - It seems a pity that more work in literature on children and 
ich | for children has not been done by women. Should not the ideal 
nild} mother be the ideal singer of child life? When women with 
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literary gifts have treated this theme, as a rule there is in their 
treatment the ring of truth, which we look for in all great 
poetry, or the naturalness characteristic of good descriptive 
prose. To the age of Dryden a women poet was something of a 
wonder like Mistress Anne Killigrew, whom he calls the “ virgin 
daughter of the skies.” We have forgotten Mistress Anne 
Killigrew; we shall not so easily forget E. B. Browning, Alice 
Meynell, C. Rosetti, to whom we hope a discerning public will 
join Louise Imogen Guiney and Alice Furlong. Yet even they 
tend to give us wax figures rather than real children in a real 
nursery; their merit is, perhaps, to make us think more about 
the child than actually to live with him and play with him. 
Many writers of our own century bring us closer to him; what 
@ contrast between these lines of E. B. Browning: 


God is so good, He wears a fold 
Of heaven and earth across His face— 
Like secrets kept, for love untold. 
A Child’s Thought of God. 
(What child except a “ relativity ” child, would think such 
thoughts !) and the lines of Miss Hooley: 


Why did Christ go into the wilderness, Mummy, 
Where no one else had trod ? . 


He went into the wind-swept wastes 
To bring back word of God. 

Why didn’t the wild beasts eat Him Mummy ? 
They saw the love in His eyes. 


Softly as comrades they went with Him 
Beneath the listening skies. 


Mummy, wasn’t He hungry and cold ? 
Yes, cold and hungry too: 


But in His soul were food and fire 
Because He so loved you. 


Of recent works Sheila Kaye-Smith’s The Children’s 
Summer offers us real children acting and talking genuinely 
child-wise. To any who read the book without hearing echoes of 
their own childhood we can only say that they must never have 
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had a childhood. It is a book that one would like to see in the 
hands of all parents, especially of those who think that gardens 
where children stray can be successfully tended by nursery-maids, 
or that the child’s fancy can harmonise with the maid’s jingle: 
“Don’t be silly!’ And would that it were confined to un- 
cultured maids only, how often is the normal child taxed with 
silliness until the poor little David can carry Saul’s armour ! 

Since the Romantic Movement, in which the play of the 
imagination found fuller scope, the child has naturally been 
coming more and more into his own. He has come into his own 
firstly in being represented as he is in life, and secondly in 
finding, even in the school-room, books that he can understand. 

If we ask why, in spite of all the masterpieces of antiquity, 
in spite of the fact that Virgil could see the poetry in the smile 
of a child, still even a Shakespeare is hardly interested in the 
child for childhood’s sake, we may reply that the natural out- 
look is on the finished product on earth, manhood; it needed a 
heavenly light to discover heaven in the child and to realise that 
the innocence of his soul has a message for those who are only 
concerned with what he may become according to their standards. 
The Wise Men from the East were the first to perceive the 
guiding star, but it took centuries for the average man to see the 
light: “ the darkness did not comprehend.” 

In the Bethlehem grotto; in the Mother and Child; 

in their rest on the things of earth; in their crowding 

out from the guest-house; in the break-through of 

Heaven, which lies so close, with an angel’s song and a 

star; in the bowed, assenting heads of the unlettered 

shepherds, and in the bowed assent of the ages’ wisdom, 

brought like incense by the Wise Men .. . in all this 

lovely picture we see as much as earthly eyes shall ever 

see of the truth of God. All that human lips have 

power to say about Love and Pity and Pain, about 

Birth and Growth and Service and Death . . . and the 

Closeness of Eternity to Time—all has been said here 

more exquisitely than it will ever be said again. Even 

the animals are present—the ox and the ass with 

their stupid eyes—yes, all who have a burden to bear 

or a death to die for the brethren .. . the Word has 

been made flesh and dwells among us in the story of a 


little child. 
Raymond, Through Literature to Life. 
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Who was the first to realise in literature these lessons? 
The prose writer or the poet? Difficult to say. But when the 
writer did realise the lessons, the waxen figures began to melt, 
the child of the nursery moved freely about in it; the child of 
the home was at home; the poet gazed and sang: 


The subtle sanctities which dart 

From children’s lips unvalued precious brush, 
And how it makes that sudden lilies push 
Between the loosening fibres of the heart. 


—Francis Thompson. 


GEORGE BYRNE 


Milltown Park, 
Dublin. 


TO TEACHING SISTERS 


You wish to serve Jesus Christ and His Church 
in the way the world of today demands. It would not 
then be reasonable to continue customs and practices 
which hinder this service or make it impossible. Teaching 
sisters should be so well prepared, so well abreast of their 
work, so familiar with all that young people come in 
contact with or that influences them that children will 
be quick to say: ‘We can go to Sister with our problems 
and our difficulties: she understands them and will help 


us.” 


—Pope Pius XII, in an address 
to Teaching Sisters, 14 
September 1951. 


TEACHING THE MASS 


A SISTER oF ST. PAUL 


YounG CHILDREN 


HE Mass can become a real experience for even the youngest 
children if approached in the right way. From the be- 
ginning the teaching should be directed towards giving 

the idea that the Mass is the solemn offering of a gift to God . 
and that we go to Mass to make our offering. Of course such 
an explanation presupposes some knowledge of the life of Our 
Lord, Who comes on the altar that we may offer Him to God 
as well as to give Himself to us in Holy Communion, and to 
remain on earth to help us. Also a certain background for the 
teaching of the Mass has to be built up. 

Children of First Communion age should have acquired the 
necessary knowledge of Our Lord’s life on earth, and through 
instructions gradually given and periodic visits, they should 
have come to regard the church as God’s house since He needs 
a home on earth if He is to remain with us; they should be 
able to recognise the special places in the church such as the 
tabernacle, where Jesus is; the altar, the long table covered 
with a cloth which has the tabernacle on it, and the sanctuary, 
which is railed off and which we do not enter. They should have 
learned, for example : 


(a) How to genuflect correctly and what to think about 
- whilst genuflecting so as to make it an act of adoration, 
e.g., ‘ Jesus I love You.” 

(b) What to say when we make a visit to Jesus in the 

tabernacle. 

(c) Why we move quietly about and remain silent in 

church. 

Also they should be familiar with the story of the Last 
Supper and therefore with the story of the first Mass, and know 
that Our Lord said the first Mass when He changed bread and 
wine into His Body and Blood and offered Himself to God the 
Father; that Our Lord made His apostles priests so that they 
could say Mass; that the apostles chose other men and made 
them priests; that the chief work of a priest is to say Mass. 

After preliminary instruction of this kind the children are 
ready for an explanation of what the Holy Mass really is and 
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8. A visit to the church or sacristy when the priest puts 
on the vestments for the children to see at close quarters — 
and when he shows them the chalice and paten which 
he uses at Mass. 

4, The use of class room friezes which grow as the work proceeds. 

N.B.—My Mass, by Father Joseph Putz, 8.J., is an in- 

valuable book on the Mass for teachers. 


JUNIOR CHILDREN 


By the time children leave the Infants’ School they know, 
in a simple way, what the Holy Mass means. Infants know, 
for example, that Our Lord is present on the altar and it is for 
Juniors to learn how and when He comes. 

The Junior School age is a time of action. Attendance at 
Mass is a weekly event and children must have some activity 
planned for each Sunday. Moreover, the activity must be 
directed to the essentials. The Religious Instruction periods on 
Fridays and Mondays might well be directed to the study of 
the Mass: Fridays to preparation, Mondays to recapitulation. 
To sustain interest variety of treatment is essential, but while 
the less important parts of the Mass are studied they must be 
considered as parts of the whole and their relation to the sacrifice 
itself stressed. To take an example: 

Week by week for some time there would be some wet 
on the idea of sacrifice and some of the sacrifices of the Old Law 


- considered in turn and shown to be but figures of the sacrifice 


of the Mass. This might well be accompanied by a search 
through a prayer book (a supply of The Simple Prayer Book, 
or any prayer book which has the Ordinary of the Mass should 
be kept in school for use as text-books) for mention of the Old. 
Testament stories under review and attention drawn to the 
part of the Mass where they occur, the thought expressed by 
the prayer, and the goodness of Our Lord in coming down from 
Heaven to be our sacrifice. 

To take another example: The actions of the Mass have to 
be given special attention some time at the Junior stage. For 
our instruction we choose the actions which can be easily seen 


k and use them as sign-posts at which appropriate prayers can be 
_, Said. The children are directed to watch the priest during Mass ~ 


each Sunday and to note carefully what he does. Then gradually 


. a8. the Sundays go by a scheme is built up under headings, 


in this: manner: 
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the part they must take in it. If this is carefully done all further 
teaching will serve to deepen convictions, increase knowledge 
and give a greater love and appreciation of the Mass. 

We begin with a personal experience of the children, the 
giving of gifts to the people we love. From this we pass on to the 
giving of gifts to God, Who has already given us all we have, 
and explain how before Our Lord came on earth people used 
to offer a lamb, or a sheep, or corn, or fruit, or doves, and they 
called this a sacrifice. We give examples of these sacrifices 
from the stories of Cain, Abel, Abraham, Melchisedech. 

Next we take the story of the Crucifixion making it clear 
that Our Lord offered Himself to God the Father as a sacrifice, 

We follow with a revision of the story of the Last Supper 
so that the children may have in mind that Our Lord changed 
bread and wine into Himself and then offered Himself as a 
sacrifice to God the Father. 

Then, using pictures, we compare what took place at the 
Last Supper with what takes place at the Consecration and 
go on to show: 


(a) That Our Lord comes on the altar that we may havea 
gift to offer to God which will please Him, 

' (b) That God wants us as well and if we offer ourselves with 
Our Lord, God the Father will be pleased with us. 


Some simple instructions could now be given on the parts 
of the Mass. For instance, the children could be directed to 
listen for the warning bell which tells us to get ready for Ow 
Lord’s coming and for the bell which rings three times twice 
over when He comes. Lastly, they might be taught a simple 
prayer to say in order to make their solemn offering. This, 
for instance: 

PEs Dear God, I love You. 
I would like to give You everything I have. 
I now give You the gift You like best, 
I give You Our Lord, Who is being offered up 
to You by the priest on the altar. 
I give You myself, too. Amen. 


¢ Practical activities to which this work. would give rise are: » 
1. The making. of useful booklets. These will sometimes: 


of no more than very crude drawings. 
Visits to the church. 
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From time to time throughout the Junior School this will 
need revision. Such revision must be varied and usually it 
would be of a kind that would enable the teacher and the children 
to stand back, so to speak, and observe the Mass as a whole. 
For example, a study of the following, stressing the significance: 


1. When the bell rings and why. 

2. What the Mass Server does and why. 
3. When and why the Missal is moved. 
4 


. The eight times in the course of the Mass when the priest 
turns to the people. 

5. The postures of the congregation: kneeling, standing, 

sitting. 

The following will serve as another example: When con- 
sidering the ends for which the Mass is offered attention should 
be drawn to the fact that the Mass is offered in the name of all 
the people and everyone who can is expected to be there; that 
the priest prays for all the living: those who are present, those 
who are absent, and for those who have died. Some discussion 
of the special needs of the Holy Father, of the Foreign Missions, 
of those suffering persecution because they are Catholics, helps | 
to maintain interest and draws attention to the value of the 
Mass as the greatest of all prayers. Prayer books should be used 
to search for the places where the living and the dead are prayed 
for and the children helped to make their own lists for Sunday’s 
Mass. 

To help towards desirable association and to arouse en- 
thusiasm, stories of saints martyred for the Mass should be 
regularly told and visits to Hiding Holes and Mass Rocks 
arranged, if possible. Tales, too, of the hardships willingly 
endured by people in undeveloped lands who journey on foot 
for days in order to assist at Sunday Mass (See The Life of 
Bishop Shanahan, by J. P. Jordan, C.S.Sp.) make a memorable 
impression on children of this age and should inspire a love of 
the Holy Mass. 

A study of the things used for Mass, sacred vessels, vestments 
altar linen, offer frequent opportunities for instructions on the 
essentials of the Mass. There is, for example, the great care 
taken to ensure that the bread is made from wheat; that the 
wine be guaranteed pure; that only authorised persons touch 
the sacred vessels and some of the altar linen. The best 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING 
AT THE ALTAR 


WHAT IT MEANS 


Wuat I 
TO DO 


The priest prays at 
the foot of the altar. 


He is asking God to 
forgive us our sins. 


I will say the Act of 
Contrition. Sometimes 
I will say the “I con- 
fess.” 


. The priest goes up to 
the altar and prays. 


He is asking God to 
have mercy on us. 


I will say: ‘Lord have 
mercy on us,’’ three 
times. 


The priest offers the 
bread and wine to 
God to be used for the 
sacrifice. 


He is asking God to 
accept this bread and 
wine that are going 
to be changed. 


I will ask God to accept 
the bread and wine and 
myself and all my in- 
tentions. 


The bell rings. 


He is getting ready 
for Our Lord’s com- 
ing. 


I will join with th; 


angels and say: “Holy, 
holy’? to Jesus as He 
comes. 


The priest lifts up the 
Host and the bell 
rings. 


He wants us to adore 
Jesus: 


I will say: “Jesus I 
love you” 


The priest lifts up the 
chalice and the bell 
rings. 


He wants us to adore 
Jesus in the chalice. 


I will say: “Jesus, | 
love you and I thank 
you for coming on the 
altar.” 


The priest prays very 
quietly. 


He is asking God the 
Father to accept this 
sacrifice. The sacrifice 
is Jesus. 


I will remind God that 
He accepted Abel’s sa- 
rifice and Isaac’s and 
I will ask Him 
accept mine, which it 
Jesus and myself, to. 


The bell rings again. | The priest is receiv- | I will ask Jesus to com 
, ing Holy Communion.| to me and stay with m. 

The priest turns round | He is blessing all the | I will make the sign’ 

to the people. people in the church. | the cross and ask Je 


to make me love 
Mass all my life. 
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What we have to remember all the time is this: that our 
aim must be to so direct the childrens’ minds that they think 
about the Mass in a variety of ways, not so much to acquire 
knowledge as to gain some insight into its meaning, and are 
moved to want to take an ever fuller part in it. We, therefore, 
use the study of doctrines, prayers, ceremonies, vestments and 
so on for the purpose of helping them to hear Mass with attention 
and devotion. 

SENIOR CHILDREN 

“The active participation of the faithful in the sacred 
mysteries and in the public and solemn prayers of the Church 
is the first and indispensible source of the Christian spirit.” 
So wrote Pius X, in 1903, and the aim of all our teaching on 
the Holy Mass should be to show the children how to take an 
active part in it. 

As children at this age (11 to 14 or 15) incline to hero- 
worship, we might begin by introducing them to some of the 
great heroes of the Church who faced imprisonment, torture, 
death, in order to say or hear Mass or shelter a priest that he 
might continue to say Mass. A review of the Irish and English 
Penal Laws would give the necessary setting for the story of 
some of the heroic figures of that period such as Blessed Oliver 
Plunket (See Some Irish Heroes of the Mass), Blessed Edmund 
Campion, Blessed Margaret Clitheroe and Blessed Cuthbert 
Maine. So also a review of the Mexican persecution of our own 
time would give the setting for, say, the thrilling story of the. 
Mexican martyr, Father Michael Pro, 8.J. If by this or other. 
means we stimulate a love for the Holy Mass, this love will lead 
to the attention and devotion which we try to inculcate. 

Another way of securing active co-operation is to teach. 
the children how to use a missal with appreciation. This could 
be done gradually over a period of time and somewhat as follows: 

We explain how the first Christians liked to offer Mass over 
the graves of the heroic men and women who were martyred; 
that we do the same since the relics of the saints—and some 
of them must be the bones of martyrs—are buried in the centre 
of the altar, where the chalice stands. 


The children next use their missals to find, for example: 


~~ (a) and (b) The list of saints mentioned in the Mass. before 
and.after the Consecration and. the grouping of them to show 
that saints and martyrs are drawn from.all walks of life. . 
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approach here is through visits to the sacristy when, by arrange. 
ment, the priest is present to show, say, the green vestment 
he will wear on Sunday, the white one he will have for the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception. 

Another point to be remembered is that the children need 
regular, systematic help on how to use a prayer book. Every 
child should have a prayer book he can be proud of and will use 
every Sunday. There are many suitable ones on the market 
at present. For the younger Juniors My Mass Book, by Sister 
Marie (Carmelite Press, Whitefriars, Faversham, Kent, 1/34.) 
gives just the kind of prayers and directions that are wanted. 
The Little One’s Mass Book (Talbot Press, Dublin) is also very 
suitable. For the older ones, A Missal for the Children’s Mass, 
by Mary J. Irwin and Rev. E. P. Brogan (A beautifully produced 
American publication obtainable from Ducketts, Strand, London, 
2/9d.) is excellent. My Church Book, by Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 
Washbourne, (4/6d.) written for “‘ Children of First Communion 
Age and After,” is admirable. 

Lastly, there is the question of note-books. In addition toa 
religious note-book every child should have a special Mass book 
whieh will be a permanent record of the work done on the Mass 
each year. The contents of a ten-year-old child’s Mass book would 
run somewhat as follows: (though the points dealt with will, 
of course, depend on the diocesan syllabus) : 


A very brief account of: 


The sacrifices of Abel, Abraham and Melchisedech, with 
perhaps an illustration or two. 

What people needed for their sacrifices before Our 
Lord came. 

Why people offered sacrifices (list only). 

The Last Supper (the main ros only) with perched 
@ picture. 

A picture of Calvary or a Crucifix and another of the 
Mass, one opposite the other with the points of 
comparison underneath. 

The bread used for Mass, with drawings of vue 

also the wine for the altar. 
- The ends for which the Mass is offered. 
Drawings of the Mass vee with names and a- lst 
their colours... - 
. Altar. linen (drawings: and names conly).- 
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(c) Make a collection of pictures te show Mass being 


celebrated in 
China Lourdes 
Africa Fatima 
Pacific Islands Lisieux 


(Statistics can be obtained from the Catholic Directory 

| and the pictures from missionary magazines). 

| The Gospel stories enshrined in the Mass could very profit- 

| ably be used for study as a preparation for Holy Communion, 
the reason for their inclusion in the Mass discussed, and their 

| place in the Missal noted. We have such stories for this purpose 

a8: 

The Centurion who said, “‘ Lord, I am not worthy that 


Thou shouldst enter under my roof.” 
Our Lord teaching the apostles to pray in the Our Father. 


St. John the Baptist pointing out Our Lord as the Lamb 
of God in the Agnus Dei. 


The Last Supper at the Consecration. 
' _ Palm Sunday at the Sanctus. 


The Passion, Death, and Resurrection of Our Lord re- 
| membered immediately after the Consecration. 


Moreover, we can associate the words of the Kyrie with 
_ the stories of the blind man of Jericho, the ten lepers and the 
| Canaanite woman; and likewise the Gloria with the story of the 
| shepherds when Our Lord was born. By some such consideration 
of first one and then another of the beautiful prayers of the Mass 
the children gain a working knowledge of the missal. It should, 
however, be impressed upon them that it is not the reading of 
prayers that is important; that they must watch the priest so. as 
to follow the Sacred Action and make their offering together 
with him; that we can take part in the Mass by being present 
and knowing what we have come for like Our Lady and St. 
John and St. Mary Magdalen on Calvary. 

Another profitable approach to the Mass with children of 
this age is made by teaching them how to serve or, in the case 
of girls, how to answer Mass. The Latin need not present a real 
difficulty if an English translation is used with it, so that the 
understand what are learning to say, by 
pitase. 
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Thus before the Consecration: 
Our Lady, Queen of Martyrs. 
The apostles. 
Five popes. 
A bishop. 
A deacon. 
Five laymen. 


And after the Consecration: 


St. John the Baptist. 
Seven men saints. 
St. Matthias and Barnabas. 


(c) What we ask for in the prayer which refers to these 
friends of ours in Heaven. 


A good practice, suggested by Father Putz, 8.J., in My 
Mass, is that by which the children take turns to supply the class 
with information as to the next day’s saint of the day, the colour 
of the vestments to be worn, and any other details the class 
might wish to know. 


Children of this age are also beginning to develop a social — 


sense and they want to, and are proud to, belong to groups. 
This interest can be used to foster a love of the Mass. After a 
revision of the doctrine of the Communion of Saints they should 
be directed to find the prayers in the missal where the Holy Souls 
are remembered and to note what we ask for them. So, too, 
they might search for prayers where they themselves as members 
of the Church on earth are specially named. The use of the Mass 
clock will bring home to them the privilege Catholics enjoy of 
being remembered in all the Masses celebrated throughout the 
world “ from the rising of the. sun to its going down.” 


This could be emphasised by suitable exercises such as: 


(a) Find the number of priests in Ireland, in Great Britain. 


(b) How many Catholics are there in the world, in Great 
Britain, in America ? 


| 
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We have also to remember that in these last years of school 
life there must be a fuller and deeper study of the Mass as a 
sacrifice. This will involve a study of the following: 


1. The examples of sacrifice which we find in the Old 
Testament. 

2. How the Son of God became man and redeemed us 
by His death upon the Cross. 

3. That the sacrifice which Our Lord offered on Calvary 
is made present in the sacrifice of the Mass. 


How the death of Our Lord is shown is thus clearly explained 
by Dom Denys Rutledge, O.8.B., in Catechism Through the 
Liturgy: “The body of Our Lord and His precious blood are 
consecrated separately during Mass. Since Our Lord has risen 
from the dead and can never die again, He is present alive 
entirely under the form of bread and under the form of wine; 
His blood is not really there separated from His body. Still it 
looks as though it is and so, in a way, His death is made visible 
to us by this sign, because if you lose a lot of blood you grow 
weak and become unconscious and, if you lose it all—or even 
before that—then you are dead.” 


It would help the children if after an explanation more or 
less on these lines we draw their attention to the fact that 
before the Consecration we see a little bread and a little wine; 
that after the Consecration we do not see God but we believe 
that He is there; that the bread and wine have been changed by 
the words of the Consecration; that when the priest genuflects 
and raises the Host that it may be seen and adored by the 
people and later does the same with the chalice, we should be 
careful to tell Our Lord we believe and adore and say with St. 
Thomas: “ My Lord and my God’’; that we should rejoice 
to have Our Lord Jesus Christ in the Holy Mass to offer as 4 
worthy sacrifice to our heavenly Father that by Him, in Him, 
with Him we may be pleasing to God. 

Some consideration should also be given to the Mass as 4 
drama. The children could first be set as an exercise to find out 
why the Mass is sometimes called “ a drama in five acts,” or @ 
‘‘ drama in three acts, with a prologue and epilogue.” (See 
Going to Mass, by Father Drinkwater). This would give rise to 4 
good deal of useful discussion and to the drawing up of a table 
to show the development of the Action such as the following 
given in My Mass, by Father Putz, 8.J., page 91. 
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PROLOGUE 


Purification and instruction 
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Act I 


I present my gifts to my They sianify and carry my 
heavenly Father. self-oblation. 


Act II 


My gifts are changed into My self-oblation goes up to 


the Victim of Calvary. God in union with that of 


Act III 


The Victim of Calvary is Christ shares His life with 
given to me by God. me and unites my soul to God. 


EPILOGUE 


I live my Mass 


200 


The following table is from the American publication, Study 
the Mass, by Dr. Parsh, page 19: 


WE RECEIVE 
Gop’s GIFT 
in return. 


We (1) BRING 
and (2) OFFER 
our gift. 


WE RECEIVE 


instruction 


WE OFFER 
our prayer. 
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COMMUNION 


CONSECRATION 
(Canon) 


OFFERTORY 


CREDO 
. SERMON 
. GOSPEL 
. EPISTLE 


bo 


3. GLORIA 


1. PREPARATORY 
PRAYERS 


| 
2 2. KYRIE 
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Tables of this kind should be carefully drawn so as to appeal 
to the eye and enable the children to see the structure of the 
Mass at a glance and appreciate their role in it. From it the 
children also learn that Communion is part of the Mass; that 
there is never a Mass without Communion; at least the priest 
himself must receive the Body and Blood of Our Lord which 
he has offered and it would be the proper thing for all present 
to receive Holy Communion. 

A Mass book could be kept by the children and at this 
stage the book would not only take the form of a record of the 
work done on the Holy Mass during the year but would also 
give evidence of some independent reading. There would be 
included, for example, some pictures from the Catholic Press of 
Mass being said under a variety of circumstances in different parts 
of the world: the Holy Father’s Mass at St. Peter’s, the opening 
Mass of the Eucharistic Congress, the ordination of a priest, a 
nuptial Mass. 

Some books on the Mass should be available, some for 
reference and some to look at. In the first category The Sacred 
Actions, by Hubert McEvoy, S.J., should find a place. Hands 
at Mass, by Walter Nurnberg (Chapman and Hall), in which 
the photographer shows the Mass through the hands of the 
priest is a good example of a book to look at and enjoy and would 
be an inspiration to any boy or girl. Every part of the Mass is 
portrayed and by hands alone. The photographs in The Sacrifice 
We offer, by Father Coventry, S.J., are likewise impressive 
(there is a film strip which can be profitably used also). The 
leisurely study of such books would in the words of Father 
Martindale, “‘ carry the reader forward into prayer,” as they 
are designed to do. 

Finally, in this age of indifference some special effort should 
be made each week on Fridays to enkindle the children’s faith 
in preparation for Sunday Mass. 

One week we might give them a clear statement of the faith 
of Catholics in the Holy Mass such as this: “‘ Catholics believe 
that at the words of the Consecration, Jesus Christ becomes 
truly present on their altars, and that, by the direct force of the 
words used, it is His Body which is present under the appear- 
ance of bread, and His Blood under that of wine. They believe, 
since Christ is now alive and glorified, He can in no way be 
divided; and, that where He is at all, He is wholly. That He is 
Our Lord Himself, Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity, whom we 
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worship sacramentally.” (See Introduction to Hands at Mass, 
by Father Martindale, 8.J., page 7). After a short discussion 
this could be copied as a prayer beginning, “‘ I believe that at 
the words of Consecration . . .” to be said just before Mass on 
Sunday as a reminder that soon God will come into our midst, 
to this our church and that we must be prepared to acknowledge 
Him. 

Another time we might choose some feature of the Mass 
for special treatment. Take, for example, the Mass as a memorial 
of Our Lord. We first discuss the way in which we surround 
ourselves with reminders of our absent relatives and friends; 
photographs; flowers on graves of the dead; war memorials, 
Then we note how Our Lord just before His death asked to be 
remembered in a special way, when He said: ‘‘ Do this in conm- 
memoration of Me” ; and how important it is that we should 
try to fulfil His last wishes loyally by offering our Holy Mass, 
the greatest of all memorials, as fervently as we can. 

Another time we might have copies of the prayers from 
Mysteries of the Mass in Reasoned Prayers, by Father Roche, 
S.J., and let the children make any comments which occur to 
their minds. This, for example, may be said at the Elevation of 
the Host: 


My Lord and my God; 

My Lord and my God; 

O Saviour, Jesus Christ, 

I greet Thy glad arrival here and now upon this altar. 
I bid Thee welcome, 

Welcome to our earth again. 

I will ask for nothing; 

Enough that I may meet Thee here and hail and welcome 
Thee with all my heart. 


In Bethlehem Thy Godhead lay concealed, 

Here Thy manhood too lies hid; 

Both I adore, 

And welcome Thee, my Jesus, Saviour, Lord and God. 
Amen. 

In some such ways we would hope to train the children 
“to weigh and ponder in the heart the deep things of God,” 
which are enshrined in the Holy Mass and so help them to enter 
more and more into the spirit of this public and solemn prayer 
cf the Church. 
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It will be noticed that throughout this article there has been 
np reference to singing during Mass. Because of the emotional 
appeal of music one would like to include it. Yet it would seem 
that a hushed atmosphere for the Mass has a special value for 
children, who are so easily distracted. One wonders if the effort 
to make a success of the singing is conducive to the due offering 
of the Holy Sacrifice. Adults with good voices enjoy a sung Mass 
because they enjoy the singing. For monks and all those accus- 
tomed to singing the Divine Office in choir a sung Mass is a real 
experience, not only for themselves, but for those who listen. 
But for those who assist at only one Mass on Sundays there 
should be nothing to distract them from the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice for the Glory of God. There is a time for singing but 
not during Mass. Of course the older children ought to learn 
to sing the Mass and sing it on special occasions. Learning it 
will make them familiar for life with the great prayers in a way 
that nothing else will. And a well sung Credo can be a tremendous 
act of faith. 


A SISTER OF ST. PAUL 


THE PRIEST 


Nothing is more belitiled or less understood or more 
attacked in history than the priesthood. And yet only 
before it do people kneel. Those who would like to clear 
the world for ever of God’s Church well realise that. Till 
the end of time the priest will be the best loved and most 
hated of men .. . the “sign of contradiction,” light for 
the children of the light, and darkness for the children 
of night. 


—Cardinal Suhard 
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TEACHING RELIGION IN THE 
HOME 


ROBERT CULHANE 


" NLESS you base all this education on religion you ar 
bringing up so many clever devils.”” That, in the plain 
language of a soldier, was the Duke of Wellington's 

comment in 1840 on the then new Education Act. But religion 

in the schools remains a burning question. The mind of the 

Catholic Church is clearly expressed. In her schools the true 

religion of Christ frames the whole outlook on education. Her 

concern is to find the method of imparting religion which best 
secures this end. And good method is of great importance. On 
it depends to great extent lasting ideas on God and on religious 
practice. ‘‘ Early impressions,’”’ as Cardinal Wiseman remarked, 

“are usually so deep as not to be effaced by subsequent ones. 

It may be that youth, by its warmth, softens more the mould in 

which they are made, so that they sink deeper and are produced 

at the same time more sharply and definitely.” 


Children are likely to gain much from the new Catechisms 
written in more simple and attractive style under the guidance 
of modern pedagogical principles. The effort to perfect these 
Catechisms still continues and it certainly deserves encourage- 
ment from everyone interested in the spiritual welfare of children. 

But the praiseworthy movement to improve the Catechism 
is open to a danger. It may become somewhat lopsided. We 
hear about systems of religious instruction in the school but 
scarcely anything—at least in Ireland—about ways and meats 
of teaching religion in the home. Yet the homelife of the child 
is an all important factor in its religious training. The experience 
of teachers is that no amount of training during school hous 
can effectively improve the character of a child who has careless 
parents. Now an effective religious training must be part of the 
life of a child, and since that is so it is something which cannot 
be just relegated to the school teacher. In other words the 
responsibility to train the child to the knowledge and practice 
of religion ‘rests primarily with the parents. The teacher in 4 
public school who has the child under his care for just a few houtt 
in the day, and to whom it is only one among a whole group o 
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children, can never really take the place of parents where religious 
formation is concerned. The teacher in modern public day schools 
is only in a very limited sense the delegate of the parents in the 
education of the child. Subjects such as Arithmetic and 
Geography may be left almost exclusively to him but certainly 
not those matters which enter deeply into human life. 

Parents do, of course, teach children something about 
religion before they begin to attend school. They are taught to 
pray and get some ideas about God, Our Lady and the saints. 
Something, but yet in most cases not nearly enough, is done to 
stimulate the child’s interests in religion. The pity is that good 
mothers are not made aware of their ideal qualifications to act 
as religious instructors of their children. 

The greatest initial success of a teacher is to bring the 
pupil to like the lessons he explains. Nobody can do this better 
than a mother. The simple chatty way she gives information 
to her child makes it go straight to its heart. She certainly has 
from nature the loving, sympathetic tact to frame the children’s 
early impressions of God and to soften the mould in which they 
are cast so that they sink very deeply into that mould which is 
their life and character. 

Can those engaged in the effort to improve the system of 
religious instruction aid mothers to give more regular talks to 
their children in the home? The better Catechisms provided for 
the schools are also a help to parents. Certainly the attention 
of parents should be called repeatedly to the fact that it is their 
duty to supervise the study of the Catechism lesson in the home 
and to talk the lessons over with their children. This practice 
has definitely fallen out in some parts of Ireland. The experience 
of teaehers in numbers of schools is that parents give no help 
to the children while they are preparing their Catechism lessons. 

But what about the earlier years before the child goes to a 
public school and the time leading up to the reception of Holy 
Communion? Can more help be provided to facilitate the 
instruction of children in the home during that very important 
period ? What about preparing an attractive little book with 
good pictures giving religious knowledge in simple story form ? 
The idea is neither new or fantastic. Before the time of Christ 
it was practised in Jewish homes. The father narrated God’s 
dealings with His people in story form to the assembled house- 
hold. This was part of the prescribed ceremonial at feasts such 
a8 the Passover. Instruction in the form of a story is best suited 
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to the minds of children and even to minds not trained to 


abstract ideas. That is the experience of missioners brought into 
close contact with the young and with those whose education is 
not above the elementary stage, whose minds remain very much 
those of children as far as abstract knowledge is concerned. It is 
no exaggeration to say that Moses and Christ condescended to 
this need of the ordinary human mind while they taught the 
Message of Revelation. 

Speaking of the account of Creation in the first chapter of 
Genesis, Vigouroux remarks: “ Moses uses the narrative form 
and method; he relates the work and actions of God in that 
picturesque and popular manner of story-telling, which at all 
times is welcomed everywhere and easily understood by the 
uneducated and children; his recital gently persuades the least 
trained intelligence that God exists, is Creator and Master of all. 
In no language of the world is there any written page that 
contains in so few words so many and such important dogmas” 
(Vigouroux, Manuel Biblique, 1901, I, p.453). 

The synoptic gospels narrate the story and teaching in pen- 
pictures, parables and stories. They reveal better Christ’s own 
way of teaching the people than the gospel of St. John or the 
epistles of St. Paul. After all St. John and St. Paul act more as 
the inspired theologians of the New Testament message. Fénelon 
has a passage which is here very much to the point: “ If we want 
a child to believe, and have some conception of, a mystery such 
as the Blessed Trinity, and if we assert and repeat to him that 
in God there are three equal Persons having only one Nature, 
that child, after hearing and repeating such words, will be able, 
indeed, to commit them to memory, but I doubt very much 
if he will grasp the meaning. If, on the contrary you will tel 
him how Jesus was baptized in the Jordan, and how God the 
Father proclaimed from Heaven, ‘ This is my beloved Son it 
whom I am well pleased,’ and how the Spirit of God descended 
upon Him like a dove , then the child will see three Persons at 
work, and he will not forget it; henceforth, thanks to the different 
behaviour of each Person, he will always make a distinction 
between the three; the only thing it will remain for you to ‘tell 
him is how Jesus: testified hare the: three Persons are only. one 
God. 


This example sufficiently we useful Stories are; 
they seem, at first, to require a long time in the teaching, but 
in point of fact, they make the teaching much shorter. Besides 
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4.story is not a dry lesson like a page of. the Catechism, in which 
the mysteries are separated from the historical frame; precisely 
for this reason, in former times, it was through Bible history 
that children were taught. The magnificent method which 
St. Augustine ordered to be used for unlearned people was not a 
method arranged by him, but was the very method practised 
everywhere in the Church from the beginning.” (Fénelon,. 
Education des Filles, Ch. VI). 

Let it be quite clear that I am not proposing the substitution 
of any new method in the schools. It is the duty of bishops to 
arrange the programme which seems best for the schools. 
That question remains altogether outside the scope of this 
article. The plea I am making is for more co-ordination between 
the home and the school where religious instruction is concerned 
and for some means to make it more easy for parents to begin 
the religious training of children even before they go to school; 
also to help them to prepare the children for First Communion 
and Confirmation. 

We can learn a very useful lesson from the causes retarding 
the progress of the Irish language during the past quarter of a 
century. Where Irish is not the language of the home it has 
come to be regarded by the children as a school task. They learn 
it at school, they memorize lessons and vocabularies but the 
language has in many cases never reached their hearts and their 
knowledge of it gradually fades away when they leave school. 
If in the teaching of religion we allow a like divorce to develop 
between the home and the school something similar is bound to 
happen. The idea must be got rid of that religion can be taught 
in schools in the same way as multiplication tables—as a 
matter for the intellect and memory. Religious instruction 
must sink deeper than that for it must control the will and 
the heart also. A child knowing its Catechism from start 
to finish is not necessarily well founded in religion. The 
devil knows the facts of religion better than any of our theologians 
and is not for all that an exemplar of religious conduct or one who 
has pious regard for the things of God. Religion must be known — 
to guide the lives of the children and must be known to be loved: 
The ‘school alone should not be relied on to give the love of 
religion to the children.. The home is the place most suited to 
give them that love. ‘Surely this is the natural order of things. 
It is particularly necessary: to. devote -care to the religious 
instruction of children during: their earliest years. . Young 
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sixteen families and all were exemplary during their time at 
school, but when the youngest of them had reached twenty only 
three attended Mass regularly on Sunday. 

Everything points to the necessity of greater harmony and 
co-ordination between home and the school if the best results 
are to follow from religious instruction. In some places local 
or parish organizations known as Parents’ Associations are 
formed to study better ways of co-ordinating home instruction, 
especially religious instruction, with the schools. Such associa- 
tions have advantages over a Council of Education. In practice 
a Council of Education is very much a government designated 
body in vague form representing the parents. Would it be 
worth while to examine the advisability of setting up Parents’ 
Associations in Irish parishes ? 


ROBERT CULHANE 
Redemptorist Monastery, 
Marianella, 
Rathgar, 
Dublin. 


1] remember, within the last few years, visiting an ideal school 
in Ireland, where the teachers used every effort to impart religious 
teaching in the most effective way. They had kept in touch with 
former pupils and had compiled a list of those who failed in after life 
to give good account of the Faith that was in them. In niné cases out 
of ten the failures could be reasonably explained by the want of 
religious training in the home. 


THE TEACHER 


God is the great Giver; and teachers are nearest 
to God when they give and give, and expect nothing for 
themselves in return. They give, and are cheerful, and 
God loves them.. 


—Father F. H. Drinkwater 
(“ Educational Essays ”’) 
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children test the skill of a teacher. The interest of little one has 
to be shaped and directed. Moreover they have to be kept 
interested in a subject. There is much truth in the remark of 
Lord Chesterfield: ‘‘ The cannon-ball passing through a four-feet 
bore receives its direction for the whole range. So the soul in 
childhood receives its direction for eternity.”’ To give the soul 
its direction for eternity is a delicate task. The feeling and the 
liking which direct the child towards religion in its tender years 
will be the foundation of the interest leading it to a real solid 
grasp of the Catechism later on. 


It is said that the good teacher is not made but born. 
Teaching is a vocation. Surely the born teacher of the young 
child, the one who has a vocation to direct its first steps to 
Heaven, is its mother. But even the born teacher draws help 
from a primer. The needs of the present time and the future 
ahead are calling loudly for better Catechisms in the school 
room. Are they not also calling to give better helps to the mother 
to give the child the first impressions of religion for these above 
all are destined to shape its lasting outlook on God and on moral 
conduct ? 


The home is “ the nursery of Christian life.” There the 
seeds of virtue are planted in the hearts of children. The 
biographies of the saints and of Christian leaders prove how much 
is owed to a good home and good parents. Surely we have strik- 
ing proof of the same truth in Ireland. At a recent gathering of 
clergy the topic of conversation turned on the extraordinary 
influence for good which many priests of the past generation had 
with the people. “I tell you” said one old priest with great 
emphasis, ‘ they got that power to influence their people much 
more from their own thoroughly Christian homes than from 
anything they learned in college. When they instructed the 
people to rear their children well they had before their minds the 
pattern of their own homes and from that picture came the 
strength and colour which made their appeal telling.” 


The home cannot be the nursery of Christian life until it is 
made the nursery of Christian knowledge. If religious instruction 
is transferred entirely to the schools the home fails in this primary 
duty. Here is an actual example supplied by a priest working 
in a parish in Canada where the children were entirely dependent 
on the school for their religious training and received no very 
good example at. home. There were sixty-two children from 
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Sa 16 sin déanfaidh Michedl Ardaingeal a fhdgra ar an uile 
duine go ndéarfaidh leo f4 thri, “ Kirigi,” agus éiredchaid uile 6 
bhas go beatha leis an bhforchongra sin, gach neach diobh a 
shluig talamh agus a bhaith tonn agus a loisc teine agus a d’alp 
biasta. Sa 16 sin .i. 14 an Bhratha, tiocfaidh chuca an Coimde 
fosa Criost .i. an té a thdinic go h-umhal anuasal sa geéad 
feacht in a gheineamhain, tiocfaidh le h-aghaidh uathbhdsach 
sa dara 16 .i. 14 an bhratha; agus an té a thainic d4 mheas 6 
bhedibh tiocfaidh do mheas ar bhedéibh agus ar mhairbh; agus 
dluighfidh annsin a naoimh agus a fhiréin 6 na peacaidhe, agus 
séard a déarfas an Coimhde leo-san ndiiltadh agus gcur 
uaidh, ‘‘ Scuchaidh dhiom a mhallachtaighthe sa teine shuathain 
mar a mbéidh dibh caoi agus crith déad agus tolagi rosc; mar a 
mbéidh cnumha agus piasta uathbhdsacha agus teine gan 
eirdibhit ag aithbheirt bhur gcol agus bhur n-éageéra oraibh; mar 
a mbéidh dibh comhlantas gach uile agus easba gach maitheasa; 
mar a sanntéchar bas 6 na peacaidhe agus ni bhfuighid é, dir 
b’fhearr leo go mér bas fhaghdil agus dul ar neamhnidh go 
h-obann n& bheith ag fulaing na bpian agus na dtodarnamh 
suathain tré bheatha shior.” Séard a déarfas an Coimhde leis 
na naoimh agus leis na firéin .i. lucht na déirce agus na trécaire 
d& dtabhairt chuige go flaitheas nimhe. ‘“ Tagaidh a bhean- 
nuighthe agus sealbhaidh flaitheas m’athar-sa a ceapadh dibh 
6 this domhain; mar a mbéidh dibh na maitheasa médra seo, .i. 
beatha gan bas, dige gan aois, slainte gan ghalar, aoibhneas gan 
brén; mar a mbéidh dibh gach cumhsanadh i gceann a chéile 
mar, a mbronnfar go fonnmhar fochraic i dtir na mbeo”’; .i 
fochraic iomlan d4& gcorp agus da n-anam i bhflaitheas 
tré bheatha shior. 

Béidh iar sin na naoimh agus na firéin san clients 
mhdir-sin ag an gCoimhde in aoibhneas agus in aeireacht na 
bliflaitheas neamhda go brath, in aondacht naoi ngrad ‘nimhe 
nar eirbhearnuigh, in aondacht diadhachta agus daonachta 
Mhic Dé, san aondacht is uaisle n4 gach aondacht, in aondacht 
na Triondide Uile Chumhachtaighe, Athar agus Mic agus 
Spioraid Naoimh. Achuingimis trécaire fosa Criost: a d’éirigh 
san 16 indiu 6 mhairbh; go sroicheam uile an Aondacht-sin, go 
— é agus aes maiream ann in n saecula saeculorum. serene 


Tomas Mac 


Gearrbhaile, 
Béal Atha na Slua. 
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CHRONICLE 
AN AISKIRGHE 


TomAs Mac AoIDH 


LEABHAR mor Din Doigre (an Leabhar Breac) ta 
sraith seanmdin a h-aistrigheadh go gaedhilge 6’n laidin 
sa t-sean-aimsir, agus ortha sin t& ceann an-deas a’ 
baint le h-Aiséirghe Slanuighthedra. [Is seanmdin 
iomlan ann féin é até bunuighthe ar Shoisgéal Mhaitid 
XXVIII, 1-7. Vespere autem Sabbati, cé go bhfuil an 
leagan gaedhilge ar an téacs, agus beagan de thosach na 
seanmdine, ar iarraidh sa laimh sgribhinn]. 

Amach ag deire na seanmdine moltar don phobal 
sollamhain mér seo na Casca a choméradh thar aon 
t-sollamhain eile d’fhéilire na h-Eaglaise, “ Oir is faoi 
Chaise a chuaidh an t-aingeal thar thighthe chlainne 
Israel gur mharbhuigh priomh-ghein uile na h-Kigipte, 
is faoi Chaisc a thainic pobal Israel as Kigipt do 4scnamh 
Tire Tarngaire, is faoi Chaise fés a d’éirigh Criost 6 
mhairbh iar cuibhreach an diabhail dé in ifreann, is faoi 
Chaise a thdinic anamnacha naomh agus firéan as. 

ifreann go parrthas, is faoi Chaise fés a bhedas an 14 
oirdheare:.i. 14 bratha.” 

Cunntas ar 14 seo an bhratha ata i bperoratio na 

. seanméine, agus é chomh. bredgh sin sgriobhtha go 
measaim gur fii a f4 bhraghaid na cléire sa 
leabhran seo. Cé is mdite den litrii agus de chorr-fhocal 
annseo agus annsiid ni méran athri a chuireas ar 
an sean-leagan. 


“‘ Mér agus do-innste gniomhartha an lae sin, dir is ann a 
bheds beo-lasair ins an domhan uile, 6 thirgbhail gréine go 
fuin, agus loiscfidh an lasair.sin na peacaithe amhal saighnedn 
uathbhasach, ach béidh amhthach amhal braon ceannsa 4luinn 
do na naoimh agus do na firéin; dir dionfaidh a n-almsana agus 
a n-iobairt iad sa 16 sin ar theinidh bhrétha. Ar an 14 sin 
cuirfidhear neamh agus talamh bun os cionn, agus muir agus na 
h-uile duile d4 bhfuil ionta. Sa 14 sin loiscfear talamh go raibh 
in a luaithre ach athnuafar iar sin aris-na diile sin i geruth bhus 
dilne ‘agus -bhus sochraidhe go mér n& amhal do rinneadh ar 

dtts iad.- - 
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LOW SUNDAY 
FAITH 


“Tf we receive .. . the testimony of God is greater.” 


Both the epistle and the gospel today suggest the important 
subject of faith. Faith means believing something to be true 
because God has said it. ‘‘ Important,” because if we did not 
believe in God and His word we could not love Him or serve Him 
or consequently ever reach Him in heaven. Faith is therefore 
called “‘ the beginning of man’s salvation’ (Vat. Council. See 
Heb.11:6). 

(1) We get knowledge in two ways: by seeing for ourselves, or 

; by taking the word of others. One way can 

FAITH IS give just as much certainty as the other. In 

REASONABLE practice we get, and have to get, most of our 

information (e.g. that we live on an island) 

from people who know and on whose word we can depend. 

Now, ‘ if we receive ... greater.”” Putting it another way: if we 
do not believe God, whom are we to believe ? 

(2) What is God’s word ? God, having made us for a purpose 
has (as we might have expected . . .) conveyed certain truths to 
us. This un-veiling, re-vealing, was made to certain. chosen 
people, and is written down for us in the Old Testament. Later, 
God made a much fuller revelation through His own Son, Jesus 
Christ. Christ’s teaching is supported by His character and by 
the miracles which He worked. E.g. “‘ But that you may know 

. .” (gosp. 18 Pent.). And especially by His resurrection. 
Christ’s teaching is found in the New Testament and in Christ’s 
infallible Church. Note specially that an act of faith such as we 
are now considering is not just an emotional feeling of trust in 
God. It is an assent of the understanding or intellect. 

Nevertheless it is an act which requires God’s help. For we 

can do nothing towards our salvation without 
Yet A grace. To have faith we need grace: 
GRACE (a) For the mind. God’s revelation is itself a 
‘great grace. Without revelation very few 
people would know anything, and most of us would know nothing, 
of God. Hence: “ Faith then comes by mses and pains a4 
the word of Christ ” (Rom.10:17). 
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A PIOUS UTOPIA 
J. G. McGARRY 


DECREE of the Holy Office dated 5 February 1952 has 
called upon Father Zeno Saltini to leave Nomadelfia, the 
childrens’ village which he founded at Fossoli in the province 

of Modena, Italy. The decree announces the nomination of a 
commission charged to pay off the debts of the colony and to 
hand over Nomadelfia to the Society of St. John Bosco. Ac- 
cording to Time (3 March 1952) these debts amounted to 
nearly 500,000 dollars. 

Nomadelfia, which was the subject of an article in the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record of December last, ‘‘ Nomadelfia: 
An Experiment in Social Justice ’”? by Mina J. Moore-Rinvolucri, 
contained about 1,000 persons. There were at the time of the 
decree, ten priests, thirty married couples and about the same 
number of girls and women having adopted children. The vast 
majority of the colony, however, consisted of children. The 
citizens of Nomadelfia took the name of Little Apostles. The 
name which Father Saltini’s colony bore meant the city in 
which brotherhood is the law. 

La Semaine Catholique de Toulouse (24 February 1952) 
writes of the colony: 

This community is a strange mixture of utopia and 
Christian generosity. There is no private property in 
Nomadelfia and no money. Each morning the head of 
the family goes to the shop for the day’s provisions. 
So far Nomadelfia has not been able to support itself. 
The various revenues from the gardens, printing works, 
carpenters’ shops, etc. meet about half the expenses. 

While Nomadelfia has a huge theatre and a stylish 
bar with dance hall attached to it, the chapel on the other 
hand is small and poor. The teaching of religion was far 
from satisfactory. Add to that the dangers of an unusual 
promiscuity. 

La Croix commented on the decree of the Holy Office that 
it was “the condemnation of a pedagogical system which 
neglects spiritual means and is based almost exclusively on 
natural means, as if the grace of Christ were not the soul of all 
education and of all social action worthy of the name.” 


St. Patrick’s College, J. G. McGaRRy 
Maynooth. 
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(3) By living up to it. We should be showing very poor thanks 
for the gift of the faith if we let it make no difference to our lives, 
if we were no better than those millions of people whom God has 
not so favoured. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
LIVELY FAITH 
. and mine know me.” 


Our Lord would like us to know Him well: to know about His 
life on earth, His teaching, His Church, His Father who sent 
Him. We should increase our knowledge of Christ by our own 
study, and by increasing our faith. 


For faith can be increased. In extent—the apostles had faith 
but still had to learn, from Christ. And also 

FairH CAN BE in depth or appreciation—as at Pentecost. 
INCREASED Example: eye-sight which can be dim or 
clear. Or: in human affairs there is a difference 

between merely knowing, say, that we should respect one 
another’s rights, and realizing it in such a way that it influences 


_ our whole dealings with others. Similarly with faith, to accept 
something merely in the sense that we do not deny it, or as a 


mere answer to a catechism question—that is far short of 
realizing it in such a way that it affects our entire outlook and 


conduct. 


Consider, e.g. how a lively faith would affect one’s belief: 
(a) In the existence of God. We always 
THE EFFECT believe it. But only occasionally perhaps do 
ON BELIEF we realize it very vividly. Perhaps a terrific 
thunder-storm has that effect, or a beautiful 
sunset. Now a permanent lively faith would enable us oftener 
and more readily to realize the presence and the omnipotence 
and the perfection of God. 


(b) The Son of God. The extraordinary signs that accompanied 
Jesus’ death made the centurion say: “ Indeed this man was 
the Son of God’ (Mk.15:39). The Transfiguration made the 
apostles realize how good it was to be in the presence of Jesus. 
We have no such signs now. But faith begins where signs leave 
off. And a lively faith would make us realize that the same 
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(6) For the will. For even God’s revelation would not in itself 
be sufficient. The Jews who heard and saw Christ had evidence 
enough; yet they refused to believe in Him. Nor would mere 
cleverness give faith. [Give examples: e.g. Cobbett etc.] No, 
grace from God is necessary to enable a person to take the step 
from: ‘‘ I should believe ” to “ I do believe,” from “ I admit” to 
“‘T submit.’ ‘“‘ No man can come to me except the Father, who 
hath sent me, draw him ” (J.6:44). Unless grace gives that final 
‘* push ” to the will, assent will be hindered by such obstacles as 
prejudice, fear of authority, domestic difficulties, fear of under- 
taking obligations, clinging to difficulties, or just a chronic 
inability to make up one’s mind. “ Born” Catholics get the 
virtue of faith, like a planted seed, at Baptism. Later on, they 
exercise it when they learn, accept, and practise, Catholic 
teaching. Cf. A man has at birth the natural gift of reason or, 
say, a talent for music; but only later does he come to use it. 

But though grace assists us, our assent remains free; and 

therefore earns merit. Throughout His teach- 


FAITH IS ing, our Lord made faith the test. ‘“‘ Do you 


MERITORIOUS believe that I can do this unto you?” 
(Matt.9:28). “ Will you also go away?” 
(J.6:68). On nothing else was He more insistent. Or gladder 
to find. “ Blessed art thou Simon Bar-Jona.. .”? (Matt.16:17). 
“« Blessed are they that have not seen and have believed ”’ (gosp.). 
But those who would culpably resist the light “‘ shall be con- 
demned (Mk.16:16). 
Faith, like all the virtues, needs to be exercised. How? 
(1) By accepting what is proposed for our 
AND TO BE belief. We must be prepared to accept any 
EXERCISED taught doctrine; for to deny one would be to 
deny the basis of all. But some we must know 
explicitly. The barest minimum for a Catholic would be: the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Commandments, the doctrine of the Our 
Father, the sacraments necessary for us, and also to know 
how to make acts of faith, hope, and charity. 
(2) By expressing it: 
(a) In words, e.g. an ‘“* Act of faith.” 
(b) By acts of worship, e.g. genuflections, or the sign of the 
cross. 
We should be neither ashamed nor shy to profess our faith. 
We must never deny it. 
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opportunity of learning, so that to them supernatural things are 
as real as the things round about them. Ask for that grace, like 
the apostles who said to our Lord: ‘“ Increase our faith (L.17:5). 
[Also relate the incident in Mk.9:22-3.] It is a prayer that our 
Lord, who so often urged people to have lively faith, will surely 
not refuse to answer. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
OBEDIENCE TO CIVIL RULERS: SECRET SOCIETIES 
“ Be ye subject therefore .. . for God’s sake.” 


Almighty God, the Supreme Ruler of all things, directs all 

things to the end for which He made them. 

ALL AUTHORITY But He does not govern all things in the 

From Gop same way. He directs inanimate things by 

the laws of their nature; brutes by their 

instinct; man by the light of human reason. When right reason 
directs us—that is God’s law shining through. 

Reason tells us for example that we ought to live in an 
organized society or state. For only in that way, and not as 
separate individuals or as a leaderless herd, can we accomplish 
things necessary for our good such as making and enforcing 
useful laws, having protection for our person and property, 
acquiring and passing on knowledge, etc. In other words, 
without that institution we call the state we could not have the 
means of using and properly developing our God-given faculties. 

But there could not be a state without there being some 
recognized government. That government therefore, whatever 
its constitution, gets from God its authority for making laws. 
Now laws without an obligation to obey them would be mean- 
ingless. And so it is God’s will that we should obey and respect 
the ruling authority. “‘ Be ye subject therefore for God’s sake ” 
(epist.). St Paul says that the ruler is ‘‘ God’s minister ” to whom 
we should be subject “ for conscience sake ” (Rom.13:14-5). 

If a law is in our judgment a bad law, or unfair, we should 

try to have it legally altered; but meantime 
LAWS AND we should obey it. If it were clearly in 
“Laws ” conflict with God’s law we should have to 
refuse to obey it. And if the whole rule of the 
state were completely and habitually unjust, the government 
could be said to have lost all authority. But a government 
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Jesus is with us in the Eucharist; that the Mass is in substance 
the same as Calvary; and the tabernacle as Thabor—and it is 
no less “ good for us to be here.” 

(c) Friendship with God. We are often proud of having 
friendship (or even acquaintanceship) with great people. Dr. 
Johnson was proud that a king spoke to him. ‘It does a man 
good to be talked to by his Sovereign.” Yet faith can be so 
dulled that people sometimes scarcely even trouble to know 
whether ‘or not they enjoy Christ’s friendship. A lively faith 
would make us feel uneasy to have “ fallen out ” with Jesus, 
and it would make us feel happy and secure to know that we 
enjoyed His friendship. 

Such a faith would influence: 

(1) Our love for God. You cannot help liking 


On OvUR one whose goodness is proved and obvious. 
ConDUcT “Perfect love is based on perfect faith.” 
(Trid.). 


(2) Our prayer. Prayer means talking to God. Lively faith 
would make us see that prayer is not a mere obligation but 
rather a privilege. And more confidence would make our 
petitions more fruitful. ‘‘ As thou hast believed, so be it done to 
thee (gosp. 3 Epiph.). 

(3) Serving God. A lively faith would make us glad to accept, 
and do, the will of a God so good. It would make us realize the 
ingratitude and treachery of offending such a Friend. 

(4) Our relationship with our neighbour. If we vividly 
realized that we are all children of God and that even the least 
amongst us is the care of our Good Shepherd it would help us 
to be kind to one another. 

How then is faith increased ? 

(a) By our own effort. If faith helps devotion, 
How FairH 1s_ devotion in turn increases faith. Carefully 
INCREASED said prayers and devout Communions Will 

increase it. We must go against the tendency 
to lapse into routine; for one can become familiar (in the bad 
sense) with the most august things. It is a good practice 
occasionally to say some of the common prayers very slowly 80 
as to take in the full meaning of familiar words like redeem, 
eternal, loving Father, etc. 

(b) By grace. For God’s help in this is absolutely necessary. 
God often gives a very lively faith to those who have the least 
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the less in some sort of association with those who have. Besides, 
it is clearly against the interest of people to have in their midst 
a secret society of men including soldiers, police, judges, jury- 
men, etc. who are sworn to defend one another. 

Anyone joining the freemasons or any such society which 
plots against the Church or civil authority is excommunicated 
(canon 2335). 


In all these matters the Church is our wisest guide. She has © 


long experience; she knows God’s law; she is =" by God's 
grace. And her direction is: ‘‘ Be ye subject . 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
GRACE (I) 


“ Of His own will He hath begotten us.” 


It is not easy to define “ life,’ but we all know something of 

that strange force or power which only living 

SUPERNATURAL things have. On the kind of life they have 

LIFE will depend the range of their activities. 

E.g. a plant has the kind of life that enables 

it to grow. An animal has a higher kind of life and so can do 

more, e.g. move about and search for food. Man has the highest 

kind of life on earth and is able to think and to decide. These 
are all different degrees of natural life. 


Now God has made us to see Himself face to face and so 
enjoy the eternal happiness of heaven. That is something 
altogether beyond the range of our natural life; we are not only 
undeserving of seeing God but incapable of it. So, to make us 
capable of it God has given us a new, higher, kind of life. It is 
called super- (i.e. above-) natural life. Example: to enter and 
be able to live in the sential one would need special 
equipment. 

In fact the power to see God helene by nature to no one but 
God Himself. We can only get that power, therefore, by being 
made to share in some way in God’s own nature. We are to that 
extent made like Him. Hence: “ partakers in the divine nature ” 
(I1.Pet.1:4); 
He is ” (I.J.3:2). 
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would need to be very bad indeed before that situation would 
arise. (The “ king ”’ in the epistle today was the infamous Nero.) 
Indeed it could hardly be possible, if the government was 
elected by the people. Even a bad government is better than 
chaos. 

Needless to say, an important matter of this kind is not left 
to each one to decide for himself. It is a moral question, and in 
such matters the bishops are the divinely constituted judges. 


Within the society of the state men can form other lesser 
societies to which they give a less binding 
OTHER loyalty, e.g. a political party, a trade union, 
SocreETIES ete. 
It would be wrong, however, to join a society 
(a) Which had an unlawful purpose, e.g. the violent destruction 
of a lawful state. 


(6) Which adopted unlawful methods—whatever its aim. 
E.g. demanding such absolute secrecy or such complete obedience 
as would interfere with the rights of the Church or the state. 


There is a type of person for whom secrecy and conspiracy 
(spiced with danger) have a special attraction. It makes them 
feel important to be different from their neighbours. Such 
people little know how they may be the dupes of others. A blind 
oath, maybe to unknown leaders, is like singing a blank cheque. 
But even without an oath a society may be immoral for the 
reasons mentioned. 


Communists do not believe either that God exists or that man 

_ hasasoultosave. With them the individual 

Two FORBIDDEN person, a8 compared with the community, 

SOcIETIES counts for nothing whatsoever. Com- 

munists advocate, and where they could 

they have brought about, the forceable overthrow of govern- 

ments, whether popularly elected or not. The history of com 

munists has been a tale of inhuman cruelty. Not surprisingly, 

they regard the Catholic Church as their chief enemy. It is 

clear that no Catholic can be a communist—and it is hard to 
see why any believing Catholic would want to be. 


Freemasons have waged incessant war throughout Europe 
against the Church and have done it incalculable harm. Even | 
freemasons who have personally no evil intentions are never- ; 
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Because this is for us a new life we can truly be said to be, 
spiritually, re-born. Hence our Lord says: “ Unless a man be 
born again He cannot see the kingdom of God” (J.3:3); St 
James: ‘“‘ He hath begotten us”; St Paul, that we are “a new 
creature ” (II.Cor.5:17); St John, that we are “ born of God” 
(last gosp. of Mass). Many other similar expressions (regenera- 
tion, renovation, etc.) occur in Scripture. 


How did this wonderful kind of life come to man? God gave 

it first to our first parents. It was from that 

COMES FROM supernatural level that they fell. Christ came 

CHRIST to restore it. ‘I am come that they may 

have life and have it more abundantly” 

(J.10:10)—words incidentally that could only refer to a kind 
of life that we did not already possess. 


This life comes to each of us from Christ when we become 
united with Him. We then begin to live supernaturally with 
His life. We receive it ‘ out of His abundance ” (J.1:16 Knox). 
Children get it at baptism. An adult would first have to believe 
in Christ and repent of His sins before being “‘ baptized into 
Christ.” 


This sharing in Christ’s supernatural life is such a sublime 
thing that.we cannot properly fathom it. But there is no doubt 
about it being literally true that in the supernatural level we 
“live by Him ” (I.J.4:9). Our Lord uses the comparison of a 
branch sharing in the life of a tree (J.15:5). St Paul compares it 
to the union between the head and the members of a living body. 
Incidentally, the statement: “ Christ liveth in me” (Gal.2:20) 
does not refer merely to the period after receiving Holy 
Communion. 


Another consequence of this grace that makes us sharers in 
the divine nature is that we thus become by 

MAKES Us a favour, what Jesus is in His own right, 
Sons AND HErrs namely, sons of God. St John says: “ now 
[i.e. even in this life] we are sons of God” 

(I.J.3:2). For the same reason we may be called brothers to 
Christ. Hence: Christ is “the first-born amongst many . 
brethren ” (Rom.8:29). And the consequence of that is that we 
are made heirs to heaven. “ And if sons, heirs also. . - joint-heirs 
with Chirst ”’ (8 Pent.). 


; 
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(i) Clearly we should value grace before anything else whatso- 

ever. It is the seed or commencement of 

OUR glory itself. Indeed, except that we can lose 

OBLIGATION it while we are still on earth, and that we 

cannot while we are in this life see God face 

to face, sanctifying grace is substantially the same friendship 

with God that the Blessed in heaven enjoy. Grace is glory on 

earth; glory is grace in heaven. We undervalue it because we 

cannot see it, just as we cannot see the soul itself. (An heir and 
a non-heir look alike.) 

(ii) We should therefore guard our supernatural life as our 
greatest possession. We can also increase it. Like our natural 
life (physical or mental), it progresses with exercise. Every good 
action we do, every prayer we say, and still more the sacraments 
we receive (especially Holy Communion) increase our store of 
grace and make closer our friendship with Christ. And that in 
turn means a corresponding increase in glory in the next life. 


The McDevitt Institute, 
Glenties, 
Co. Donegal. 


JAMES MACLOUGHLIN 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


Encouragement is the biggest half of education. 
—Father F. H. Drinkwater 
Edueational Essays ’’) 
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NEW BOOKS 


Archivium Hibernicum. Irish 
Historical Records. Vol. XV. 
(1950). Maynooth: Catholic Re- 
cord Society of Ireland. Price 
15/- (10/- to members). 
THE present issue of Archivium 
Hibernicum is devoted to three 
contributions, as important in 
content as they are varied in 
character. Rev. Brendan Jennings, 
O.F.M. continues his series of 
Miscellaneous Documents on the 
period 1602-1715, taken from the 
archives of St. Isidore’s, Killiney, 
Brussels and the Bodleian Library. 
They throw much light on con- 
temporary ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments in Ireland and on the 
condition of some of the Irish 
colleges in Belgium. Rev. F. X. 
Martin, O.S.A. presents, with a 
valuable introduction and notes, 
the text of the very rare pamphlet 
Sanguinea Eremus Martyrum Hib- 
erniae Ord. Eremit. S. P. Augustini, 
written by James O’Mahony, 
O.S.A. and published in 1655, 
probably in Brussels. The work 
contains details of the death, 
imprisonment or exile of several 
Irish Augustinians who suffered 
under Cromwell, most space being 
devoted to William Tirry, who 
was publicly executed at Clonmel 
in 1654. Finally comes a series of 
entries relating to the Irish college 
of Bordeaux and to the work of 
Irish priests in the Gironde, 
extracted from local records by 
M. l’Abbé Pelette and edited with 
a short introduction and notes by 
Rev. T. J. Walsh. Names and 


details of over one hundred and 


fifty Irish priests who worked in 
the Bordeaux region from the 
seventeenth. till the nineteenth 
century recall this forgotten Irish 
mission-field, and emphasise what 


a wealth of sources for the history | 


of our country still remains un- 


exploited in French departmental 
and communal archives. The 
fragments of Bordeaux ordination 
lists will provide useful informa- 
tion for Diocesan historians whose 
sources for the lives of the Penal 
Day clergy are so meagre. 

A few difficulties which arise 
from editorial comment are worthy 
of note. The statement on p. 24, 
n. 18, is surely due to an oversight, 
though an understandable one. It 
is a pity that no authority is given 
for the date of Dr. John O’Brien’s 
death (p. 135, n. 5), as it is not in 
agreement with that given by 
various other writers (e.g. Rev. 
F. Jones in J.E.R. Jan. 1952, p.37). 
And the description of the present 
state of the Bordeaux college as a 
“motor repair depot” (p.92) 
requires further elaboration. Dr. 
Hayes described it in 1938 as 
“now a warehouse” (Studies, 
June 1938, p. 300), while the 
present reviewer recently failed to 
locate it in the Rue du Ha from 
the information given in the 
Archivium. 

The considerable increase in 
size of this issue is a welcome 
improvement. Such a gesture in 
the midst of soaring costs merits 
a corresponding increase in the 
number of subscribers. As the 
editor points out ‘there is no 
lack of interesting material for 
publication, but it cannot be 
published without the support of 
increased membership.” 

Tomas © 


The Stranger. Malachy Gerard 

Carroll. Cork: The Mercier 

Press. Pp. 146. 12/6. 
TUCKED away at the front of this 
book, on a page which is usually 
reserved for purely bibliographical 
information, is an Author’s Note. 
It is printed in very minute 
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characters, and might escape the 
notice of the ordinary reader, so I 
quote the essence of it: 


“Tam indebted to a Gaelic novel 
‘An Coimthigheach’ (sic) by the 
late Seamus Mac Conmara... 
for the bones of the plot of this 
novel. Where, however, my 
work coincides with that of 
Mac Conmara the result is an 
adaptation not a translation. 
Several new characters and 
many new situations have been 
introduced.”’ 


Those who have read and ad- 
mired An Coimhthigheach will not 
be prejudiced in Mr. Carroll’s 
favour by this most naive of 
apologias. But, if they have the 
patience—and they will need it— 
to read the book in its entirety, 
they will be unashamedly angry 
at the end. The implication of the 
Author’s Note is that Mr. Carroll 
found it necessary to improve upon 
Seamus Mac Conmara’s handling 
of a particularly good plot. So 
The Stranger is brought up-to-date, 
and becomes good box - office 
attraction by the introduction of 
the usual ingredients—references 
to Border smuggling, covert sneers 
at popular devotion, and, among 
the “new characters,” a Newry 
prostitute. 

Nor is our author content with 
insulting a dead author by this 
“adaptation ’”? of his work. The 
English language itself suffers 
violence at the hands of this 
refiner of refined gold. Words like 
“nicotinely ” and ‘‘ haunch-lever- 
ing” merely irritate; but what 
shall one say of conceits like these: 


“the sympathy of the man had 
caused him to dip his consec- 
rated hands deep in the warm 
suds of human life, that the 
tremor of God might be felt 
through human things ” 


and, again having recourse to the 

wash-tub, 

‘stories with the authentic suds 
of human nature clinging thickly 
to them.” ? 

It is a tribute to Seamus Mac 
Conmara that, in spite of such 
man-handling, The Stranger re- 
mains a very moving story. His 
untimely death was sincerely re- 
gretted by the discerning, who 
saw in him the promise of great 
Irish writing. 

SEAN CORKERY 


Nazareth. A Book of Counsel 

and Prayer for the Married. 

From the German of Dom J. K. 

Scheuber, O.S.B. Dublin: Eason 

and Son. Pp. 278. Prices 

(according to binding) from 7/6 

to 14/6. 

THis prayer book, translated 
by the late Archdeacon Mac- 
Mahon, was first published in 
1948. There are prayers here, 
soundly doctrinal and warm in 
tone, for every occasion of married 
life and in addition pithy instruc- 
tions on many problems peculiar 
to the married state. 

This prayer book is the finest 
thing of ‘its kind in English and 
deserves to be more widely known. 
Every priest who makes its ac- 
quaintance will recommend it. 

Nazareth bears the imprimatur 
of the Archbishop of Dublin. 


J. G. McGarry 


The Ascent to Truth. Thomas 
Merton. Dublin: Clonmore & 
Reynolds. Pp. 252. Price 18/-. 


THE name of Thomas Merton 
is already well-known among spiri- 
tual writers of our time. Those 
who have read Elected Silence and 
The Waters of Silence will be 
familiar with his conversion to 
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Catholicism and the story of the 
Trappist Order, where he has 
found his home. 


In the present work he sets out 
to analyse and interpret the 
teaching of the Spanish Mystic, 
St. John of the Cross, on the 
highest form of union with God on 
earth, the prayer of contemplation. 
The function of his book, he says, 
“is to define the nature of the 
contemplative experience, to show 
something of the necessary interior 
ascesis which leads up to it, and to 
give a brief sketch of mature 
contemplation.’’ Before actually 
touching on the doctrine of St. 
John of the Cross, the author 
examines such questions as the 
place of mysticism in man’s life, 
and devotes an interesting chapter 
to the problem of unbelief. In this 
chapter he considers three types of 
unbeliever, one of which seems 
most mysterious, that is, the 
nominal Catholic, whose faith is 
dead or at least dormant. That is 
a type one would like more fully 
discussed, for surely none is more 
tragic than he of the household 
who refuses to live as one of the 
family. However, his theme is the 
sublime one of the highest union 
which man, here on earth, can 
have with God; the progress of the 
chosen soul from meditation and 
mental prayer to a state where the 
intellect, relying no longer on 
conceptual knowledge, reposes 
quietly in the contemplation of 
God. 

Fr. Merton points out the 
eminently sensible approach to 
Mysticism in the teaching of St. 
John of the Cross. He discusses 
false Mysticism, and shows that 
St. John of the Cross bases his 
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teaching on reason, Holy Wria 
and the Tradition of the Churdi i 
For him visions, locutions, anda 
such extraordinary manifestations 
are in no way essential to advance: 
ment in holiness. ‘‘All the deeper i 
instincts of a true theologian im 
warned St. John of the Cross that 
the revealed Word of God offered i 
him greater security than did ie 
experience.” 

This book will be valuable nob 
merely to the individual, but also im 
to directors of souls; has it nob 
been said somewhere that there ig 
at least one mystic in every 
parish ? Such chosen souls nessa 
all the help and encouragement ™ 
that a prudent and well-informed # 
director can give. 

A number of useful biographical ® 
synopses end the book, in whith® 
the reader will find information ® 
tabloid form on spiritual writers of 
such different endowments as 
Gregory of Nyssa and Blaisem@ 
Pascal. 


Patrick O. 


Clonard Question Box. Belfast 
Clonard Monastery. Pp. @ 
Price 1/-. 
little book, which contain 
brief answers to sixty-eight quem 
tions commonly asked by Pro@ 
estants during the Missions fo 
non-Catholics at Clonard, is 
of the products of that excellenhiy 
enterprise, that has done #@ 
much to make Ireland aware Gm 
the great possibilities of convéet 
work at home. 
The answers are models @ 
tact and clarity. And the charg 
towards our non-Catholic brother} 
which inspired the Clonard Missiogj 
is evident on every page of tii 
excellent booklet. 


J. G. 
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THE NEW FRENCH REVOLUTION 
C. B. DALy 


HE recent appearance of a fourth impression of Revolution 

in a City Parish by Abbé G. Michonneau! provides an 

occasion for re-examining the significance and value of this 
book and of the new trends in French pastoral theory and 
practice which it typifies. In France, thought and action go 
forward together and both go pen in hand. It is characteristic 
of a nation which thinks in print that the new pastoral movement 
has already produced a voluminous literature. A representative 
selection of this has been translated into English.” 


One of the earliest, and still one of the most influential 
books in this field is Abbé Godin’s France, a Missionary Country ? 
Godin was a Jocist chaplain, and his book is the fruit of pro- 
longed reflection on, and factual verification of, the lament of 
Pope Pius XI to Canon Cardijn: “‘ The greatest scandal of the 
nineteenth century was that the Church lost the masses of the 
working class.”” Godin and his fellow-workers found abundant 
evidence that the mass of the French workers was in the literal 
sense pagan. He estimates that in the working-class parishes 
of urban France only 5-10 % are in any sense practising Catholics 
(where Paschal Communion is the norm of “ practice ”’); indeed, 
if the ‘ bourgeois’? elements be deducted from this number, 
there remain only 2% of the proletarian masses (totalling some 
18 million souls) who are practising Christians. Boulard,® 
studying the rural situation and emphasising that his figures 
lean to the side of optimism, estimates (as for 1939) that 38% 
of the rural population of France (totalling some 24 millions) 
are Catholic; 57% are “ seasonal conformists ” (“ practising ” 
only to the extent of Baptism, First Communion, Church 


1 Blackfriars, London. Pp. 189. Price 12/6. English translation of 
Paroisse Communaute-Missionaire. The translation is American, 
and Americanisms are frequent. 

2 Cf. H. Godin, La France Pays de Mission? (trans. into English by 
Maisie Ward as France Pagan ? Sheed & Ward, 1949) ; H. Perrin, 
Journal d’un Pretre-ouvrier en Allemagne (translated by Rosemary 
Sheed as Priest-Workman in Germany, Sheed & Ward, 1948); 
M. R. Loew, O.P., En Mission Proletarienne (translated by Maisie 
Ward as Mission to the Poorest, Sheed & Ward, 1950); cf. The Priest 
and the Proletariat, by R. Kothen, Sheed & Ward, 1948. (2/6). 

3 F. Boulard, Problemes Missionaires de la France Rurale, I p. 36. 
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nor courage is left to tackle the appalling problem of the 
re-Christianising of the masses. By a catastrophic reversal of 
the Gospel parable, the Church in France, as Cardinal Suhard 
puts it, has despaired of the ninety-nine lost sheep and devoted 
all its care to the one remaining in the fold. 


The problem calls, according to Michonneau, for a fun- 
damental reorientation of attitude on the part of the priest and 
the believing minority. Both must become conversion- and not 
preservation-minded. The accent must be on militant member- 
ship of a dynamic Christian community acting:as a leaven in the 
pagan mass around them. 

With this end in view, Michonneau reviews with a critical 
eye those aspects of French clerical tradition which constitute 
an obstacle to the missionary task, and states priorities for the 
new approach. It is instructive to note these criticisms and 
suggestions and try to see how they look against the background 
of Irish conditions. 

Without any hesitation Michonneau affirms that the 
greatest single obstacle to the conversion of the masses is the 
association in the popular mind of the Church and of religion 
with money. There is, it is true, a hint of the French love for a 
striking phrase about the title of his controversial chapter, 
“The Clink of Money Round the Altar.” He is not, however, 
granting that the popular prejudice that “ priests are only out 
for money ” or that “ religion is a racket,’’ is justified. He is 
only insisting that in France the prejudice exists and is wide- 
spread; that it is a barrier between priest and people, and that 
priests must dramatically and even heroically give it the lie. 
They must not shirk from “ changing the financial set-up, even 
to the extent of suppressing sources of revenue, so that they 
may become more efficient spiritual servants.” They must 
“talk less often about money from the pulpit,” “ eliminate as 
far as possible the distinctions now in vogue at weddings and 
funerals,” and “‘ show by word and deed that they do not look 
upon such occasions as sources of revenue.” Priests must refuse 
to discriminate between people on the basis of their wealth or 
social standing, and resolutely resist the temptation, whether 
in public or in private to put any sort of premium upon or give 
any sort of preference to the possessors of wealth. 

All this is challenging and chastening. Yet it begs some 
questions and leaves others unanswered. Part of the case rests 
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Marriage and Christian Burial) ; 2% are utter pagans. Michonnean, 
for the industrial Paris suburb of Colombes, reports 5% practising 
Catholics. 

It is against this sombre background that books like the 
present must be read. They are not, and do not pretend to be 
disinterested theoretical studies. They are cries from the heart 
of intensely dedicated priests; cries of passionate protest against 
detachment, routine and comfortable tradition; cries of desperate 
urgency for action, drastic and impatient action, for Christ in a 
pagan world. All comment must be prefaced and concluded by 
a tribute to their priestly zeal. 

The theme of Michonneau’s book! is better indicated by 
its French title (The Parish, a Mission-minded Community) than 
by its English rendering: the parish, priests and lay elite working 
as a united team, must mobilise all its forces for the evangelisa- 
tion of the post-Christian pagans in its area. “ Since 95% of 
our people do not come to us, we must direct 95% of our efforts 
to them.” 


The first essential for this task is to call things by their 
right names; to cease pretending that people are Christian 
because they have been baptised or have made their First 
Communion. “If we use. the term Christian in its only mean- 
ingful sense for those who have the faith and to whom Christ is 
a reality, then it must be admitted that the mass of the French 
working class is pagan. Whatever vestiges of Christian practice 
they retain—Baptism, First Communion, Church Marriage, 
Christian Burial—have become mere ‘ exterior ritualism,’ totally 
devoid of Christian significance.”? Pére Loew, more harshly says 
(speaking of Marseilles), ‘‘ the proletariat is a pagan people with 
Christian superstitions—(apart from the 2 or 3% genuine 
Christians) in the pagan milieu, all the rites and practices to 
which the people cling have no religious value and no connection 
with religious belief but are pure folklore.” 

And yet a large part of the priests’ time is taken up with 
providing the conventional religious services demanded by these 
unbelievers. The rest of their energies is fully engaged with the 
preservation of the believing minority. Neither time nor energy 


1 Abbé Michonneau emphasises that this book is a truly co-operative 
product of himself and his curates, whose reflections and debates 
were edited by Fr. Chéry, O.P. But Abbé M. undoubtedly is 
author-in-chief, and we shall refer to him as author simpliciter. 
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upon the claim that parish activities (halls, clubs, etc.) could be 
drastically cut down: we return to this point later. Even if this 
were granted, there remain churches, schools and a multitude 
of charitable institutions which are the indispensable equipment 
of our faith. Money must be secured by the priest for their 
provision and maintenance. The necessity becomes more 
pressing and more painful in the Welfare State Society, in 
which the State, by heavy taxation, appropiates to itself the 
superflua that would otherwise be available for Catholic 
charities. And uses them to provide a system of services from 
which, for reasons of conscience, the Catholic is often excluded. 
It is all very well to look at the problem of the priest and money 
from the view-point of the misinformed and prejudiced lay 
critic. But it is necessary also to look at it from the view-point 
of the harassed priest. 


Yet the dilemma is not entirely a real one. There is nota 
disjunction and should not be a conflict between praying and 
paying in, and for, the Church. Appeals and efforts for parish 
revenue need not and should not be regarded as the material 
antithesis to, or enemy of, a priests’ spiritual activity. Both can 
be, and since St. Paul have been integrated into a unity of 
prayer and sacrifice. ; 

The answer to the charge of “ the clink of money round the 
altar ’ can surely be found (as Michonneau himself suggests) by 
restoring the traditional Christian equation of the offering with 
the Offertory—as one of the people’s means of sharing in the Mass 
offered by the priest on their behalf. Real sacrifices are going 
to be continuously demanded of our people for the provision and 
upkeep of churches, schools, parochial buildings, charitable 
institutions. They will respond more readily and more meritor- 
iously if they see these sacrifices as united with the Sacrifice of 
Christ, as their way of filling up with material sacrifices, as so 
many modern martyrs are filling up with their blood, what is 
wanting of the sufferings of Christ for His Body, which is the 
Church. 


The Colombes attitude to parish revenue assumes as one of 
its premisses a reduction of the traditional parish activities. 
Michonneau asks whether the religious dividends paid by parish 
halls, youth clubs, recreational activities, etc., are sufficient to 
justify the expenditure of priestly time and energy, urgently 
required for other and more pressing pastoral tasks, which they 
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entail. The problem is squarely faced and is a real and universal 
problem. It is not true of France alone that “ if you go into the 
room of the average curate, you will see a room cluttered with 
bazaar posters, publicity placards, etc ” ! 

With regard to youth clubs, he suggests that perhaps the 
club becomes “ nothing but a welcome relief to parents who are 
more than glad to be free of the care of their own children ”’; 
and that “‘ we are encouraging mothers to neglect their children, 
when we are so willing to take them off their hands.” With 
regard to parish athletics, he fears that “‘ neither faith nor morals 
are appreciably bettered by them; the sense of what it means to 
be a Catholic is not any keener.” 


Michonneau is, of course, at pains to emphasise that these 
criticisms are not to be taken as a pretext for inertia. He wisely 
points out that, in the Apostolate, it is most unwise to destroy 
what we cannot replace. If he advocates fewer activities, it is in 
the interest of more, and more priestly, activity. Activities, he 
contends, may be the enemy of activity. Merely to be busy 
about much organising is not necessarily to be about the Father’s 
business. Organisations can be a snare and a deception. ‘“ We 
call a group together, draw up a constitution, make a programme 
and sit back. We seem to think that the founding of an associa- 
tion is equivalent to the success of that organisation. We ‘can 
honestly tell ourselves that all our strength and ingenuity are 
being expended and that we are not ‘ taking life easy.’ But we 
are unconsciously in the process of losing the realisation that 
there are others to be won for Christ outside this tiny circle. 
Rather than seeking out the others, the ones who will not come 
in, we have established our sway over the relatively easy 
subjects.” 

Michonneau is not out to be merely destructive. He is 
arguing for the prior importance and efficacy of a direct apostol- 
ate to the irreligious, the careless and the lapsed, and for a more 
spiritual approach to existing parish activities and organisations. 
His criticisms are to be understood in the context of a de-Chris- 
tianised parish, with its missionary needs. He grants that in a 
country parish or one where Christianity is flourishing, his 
criticisms would not univocally apply. But even when we 
reject his conclusions as inapplicable in Ireland, it must be 
confessed that his observations leave a disquieting scruple, an 
urge to examine one’s conscience, on the reader’s mind. 
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There can be no doubt that in Ireland, the presence of the 
priest in every sector of the people’s lives, including the recrea- 
tional, has been a very potent factor in the preservation of the 
faith. To evacuate this sector and turn it over to commercial 
interests, especially in an age when recreation has become such 
a powerful formative factor in people’s lives, would be a 
‘desertion. If the rural parish in particular is to flourish or even 
merely to survive as a distinctive entity, it must provide 
healthy local counter-attractions to the siren song of cities with 
their commercialised entertainment. Part of the answer to the 
flight from the land must surely be an intensification of parish 
social and communal life based upon the parish hall. This does 
not involve the priests’ entering into the ‘ entertainment 
business.” His purposes, his methods and his results differ in 
kind from those of the commercial impressario. The parish hall 
can promote education in rural skills and values, can raise 
cultural standards, and even at the level of recreation, can 
stimulate local talent and initiative and create a sense of com- 
munity and of pride in rural living. 

Athletics too can fulfil an educative and character-forming 
function. Sunday games, based upon the parish, encouraged by 
the priest, have grown naturally out of the Catholic ethos. 
They should never be a hindrance but could be a help to the 
devotional life of the parish. The way, which most of our young 
people tread on Sundays, from playing fields to dance halls, 
should lead through the church and evening devotions. Youth 
clubs too can and do keep the scale of Catholic values right by 
using games, gymnastics, etc. as means to moral and spiritual 
formation. The priest in Ireland is in parish activities, recrea- 
tional, athletic, juvenile. His presence in them will be felt in 
the natural and supernatural fruits by which all can know that 
this is not merely the activity of a priest but genuine priestly 
activity. 

Turning to the more directly apostolic sphere of catechetics 
and preaching, Michonneau again scores several direct hits. 
Pillorying the abstract, formal, bookish language and manner 
of some preachers, he instances the sermon on the Omnipresence 
of God which begins: ‘“‘ My dear brethren, God is everywhere 
by His Presence, His Essence and His Power. First, by His 
Essence .. .” When we soar, he reminds us, we soar alone! 
With regard to children’s catechetics, he points out, ‘ The 
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Church has had charge of almost all the children of France for 
the last hundred years, and yet most of these children have left 
her fold. We might as well call First Communion day the day of 
Solemn Apostasy and be done with it. Without exaggeration 
we can say that 80% of these new communicants will have 
ceased to receive the sacraments within three or four years.” 


Our immediate reaction is, “this is France, it doesn’t 
happen here.” There is, however, one fact which inserts a 
disturbing doubt into this comfortable frame of mind; and that 
is the leakage, which is on the most favourable view serious, 
among recent Irish emigrants to Britain. It can scarcely be 
denied that the Irish boys and girls who lose the faith in London 
or Birmingham, are the counterpart to the French boys and 
girls from Brittany or Vendée who lose the faith in Paris and 
Marseilles. If there is something wrong with the French training 
which is losing so many of its products to French paganism every 
year, then we can hardly deny that there is something wrong 
with the Irish training that is losing so many to British paganism 
every year. 


The difference from France is that the pagan miliew which 
corrupts our workers is found, not at home, but in a neighbouring 
country; in France, it is found at home, in a neighbouring city. 
But the similarity with France is that we seem, like them, to be 
producing in many cases invertebrate, ill-instructed Catholics, 
whose faith is largely a matter of mechanical reflexes, conditioned 
by routine and controlled by public opinion; rather than Catholics 
whose faith is a lived and loved reality, rooted and founded in 
their intellect and will and character and personality. The kind 
of training and instruction that is undoubtedly required by our 
boys and girls if they are to survive paganism abroad, is no less 
necessary for those who stay at home. If they do not go to 
paganism, paganism is coming to them, insidious and seductive, 
in imported print and picture and on the air. It is as true 
morally and culturally as it is militarily, that there are no 
islands left in Europe or in the Atlantic. Of all sad words in 
the history of Catholic nations, the saddest are “ it couldn’t 
happen here.” 

Michonneau’s answer to the French problem is a call for 
more intense and intelligent and intelligible preaching and 
catechising. It is a challenge which we can perhaps ourselves 
profitably take to heart. Our people are not immune from the 
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heart of a fruitful apostolate. If the proselytising of the Marxist 
wolf has had such a thin time at the exit of the Irish sheep-fold, 
this has undoubtedly been in great measure due to the fact that 
the pastor could call his sheep individually by their Christian 
names, and they knewhis voice as a familiar sound across their 
door-step. But there is a freshness, an enthusiasm and a sense 
of spiritual purpose about the French rediscovery of pastoral 
visitation which long familiarity may have dimmed in us. 
“ The purpose of our home visits,” they tell us, “‘ is not simply 
to pass the time of day, not simply to hear family gossip; we 
come to talk religion, and that is what we do. As a matter of 
fact, we firmly believe that we are expected to talk about God 
and His affairs, and that we scandalise people when we carry on 
completely secular conversation with them... Our own timidity 
is more of a barrier than any hostility from the people; because, 
strangely enough, we priests do feel awkward when we talk 
about Christ to individuals—especially to men—men usually 
tell us they will call in their wife, as though religion were her 
concern ! 


Michonneau’s book was written to provoke discussion. 
It invites criticism. The first general criticism one might make 
is not so much reasoned criticism as an outburst of Irish 
impatience. So much of this “ revolution” is, we may feel, 
the stock-in-trade of the Irish pastoral priest. It is only bringing 
the priest out of the sacristy into the houses and daily lives of 
the people, which he should never have left, from which the 
Irish priest has never been absent. When all allowance is made 
for the vastly different historical background and actual con- 
ditions, there is some justice in this contention. Irish pastoral 
methods, both at home and wherever Irish priests and people 
have gone, have produced a Catholicism which, for all its faults, 
has unusual and indeed unique virtues. It is marked by a faith 
which never loses its firm grasp upon the essentials in dogma and 
in devotion; which transcends classes and has never alienated 
or lost the workers or the masses; which issues in a unique 
solidarity between priest and people. Surely these methods and 
these results are significant for the great pastoral debate in which 
continental priests are engaged today. But if we remain 
inarticulate about our experience and our methods, we cannot 
blame the continental clergy for dismissing Ireland as without 
significance and without relevance to their pastoral problems. 
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modern attacks upon faith and morals. Their emotions are 
being disturbed by the modern obsession with sex and with 
free love. Their intellects are being unsettled by the printed 
broadcast dissemination of pseudo-science, scepticism and free 
thought. Disturbed emotions must be calmed in Christ, not by 
negative denunciation of impurity, but by the positive and 
appealing doctrine of the holiness of the baptised body, the 
beauty of purity, the sacramental sacredness of married love, 
the sanctity of the Christian home. Unsettled minds ask for 
and need and are capable of assimilating a reasoned presentation 
of dogma and morals. 


We must give our people the reasons for believing, the 
reasons for being moral. Love must convince them that morality 
and true happiness, faith and verity coincide, that God has 
joined them together and that no man or atheist can take them 
asunder. Able and persuasive preachers of unbelief and immorality 
are competing with us for the intellect of our people. Everyone 
is telling them that they are of age and can think for themselves. 
It is our task as preachers to ensure that their coming of age 
means a growing into the perfect adult thinking man in Christ; 
it is our privilege to a their questioning intellect by the 
truth of Christ. 

Michonneau insists upon the catechetical function of the 
liturgy and sacramental administration. Even though many of 
his liturgical and para-liturgical adaptations would be regarded 
as extravagances in Ireland, his point remains true, that the 
administration of the sacraments can be a spoken, acted, visual 
ex opere operantis sermon as well as an ex opere operato means of 
grace. Modern pedagogy is rediscovering what the Church has 
always known, that people must be educated through the 
senses, visually, dramatically. The ceremonies of the liturgy, 
of the sacraments and of the sacramentals, carefully explained, 
with the laity instructed in intelligent participation, provide an 
excellent means, God’s and the Church’s chosen means, of 
instructing as well as sanctifying our people. 

The direct apostolate, which is the central theme of 
Michonneau’s book, consists primarily in a systematic house-to- 
house visitation of the parish. The Irish reader may impatiently 
feel that the much-talked-of revolution in a French city parish 
has turned out after all to be only a belated rediscovering of 
something that Irish priests had always known to be the very 
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es —§ the principalities and powers of evil in the skies of metaphysics 
ich § or the submarine depths of angoisse. This is not to advocate 
ree |} a lowering of standards; it is only being realistic. There are 
ion | many roads to heaven, and not all of them are routed through 
ier § the combat area of clashing mysticisms. Reverence for and 
sm § submission to the priest is not necessarily servility. Mass 
‘if § attendance at Mass and mass frequentation of the sacraments 
are not necessarily routine. 


he 

- The disparaging attitude towards mass Catholicism can 
et § lead to very tendentious propositions. Michonneau asserts: 
“We are not interested in gaining recruits for our church 
his | services but we are passionately interested in gaining recruits 
ny § for Christ.” ‘These souls are ‘ Christifiable’ but not ‘ Kecle- 
ile § lesiasticable ’.”” One has heard at Colombes and elsewhere in 
le | France the argument that the conversion of the masses must 
eir | be in two stages: stage one brings them to Christ; stage two, 
ity | Which is more difficult, brings them to the Church and to the 
st § parish. One has heard of the “ shock” which adolescents or 
of } converts receive when, having known or entered the Church as a 
joyous and free community of love and service, they come 
suddenly up against the ‘hard fact’’ of the Church as an 
authoritative teaching and ruling institution. But surely these 
are invalid and dangerous dichotomies, the fruit of loose thinking 
and ultimately of faulty instruction about the nature of the 
Church. We will not solve a “ crisis of authority ” by abdicating 
from authority; we will not cure disobedience by ceasing to give 
commands. 


Nor will we win back the workers by swopping slogans with 
the Marxists or trying to steal the thunder of the class war. 
There is danger in the sentiment that “men will not answer 
appeals to come to Mass but they will listen when Christ is 
brought to bear on their social, industrial and individual lives. 
Rather than stress the happiness of heaven, a solidly Christian 
attempt is made to better present circumstances.”’ At Colombes 
and other missionary centres, there is an avowed accent on the 
workers. These priests feel that “‘ by leaning a little more to the 
worker’s side, they will bring back the balance,’’ which has, in 
that traditional Paris parish, been weighted heavily on the 
bourgeois side. Those on the spot are in the best position to 
judge; but the foreign visitor is certainly disconcerted by the 
universality with which every parish, every priest is categorised 
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Another and connected criticism, though it is aimed leg 
at Michonneau than at other spokesmen of the new French 
movement, is of more substance. The French are no more free 
than the rest of us from the tendency to equate their nation 
with the Church, and to underrate the Catholicism of other 
nations because it differs from their own. French Catholicism 
has lost the masses. Some French Catholics speak almost as if 
they suspected that any Catholic nation which has kept the 
masses must have done so either because the masses were too 
ignorant or too indolent to leave the Church or because their 
priests were too despotic to allow them to leave! 


A columnist in a French Catholic weekly recently had this 
to say about German Catholicism: ‘ The parish priest in Germany 
loves to feel his whole world grouped around him like a docile 
flock; in the provinces, traditionally Catholic, he acts the role 
of a master driving his sheep with a stick, denouncing their 
weaknesses and faults from the height of his pulpit with authority 
and even with harshness .... [In Berlin however] for the first 
time in Germany, I sensed the austere and free adhesion of 
the individual to Christ. These men and women had come to 
church freely, no longer only by tradition or pushed by gregar- 
ious instinct, but because this act corresponded to the need of 
their disturbed souls. The Catholic Berliner, solicited by hostile 
ideologies, seems to attain a deeper individual conviction of his 
faith than his friends of the Western Zone; he lives intensely 
the combat of mysticisms which confront him.” This is said of 
Germany; but the same is frequently said in French Catholic 
circles today of French Canada, of Ireland, of Brittany and 
Alsace in France itself; indeed, it would seem, of any nation in 
which Catholicism is the “ popular ” religion. 

It is an attitude which seems to betray a serious miscon- 
ception. The French are trying heroically to win back the 
masses to the faith. But one feels that they are not really 
convinced that the faith is for the masses. They are so absorbed 
in the preliminary task of training an élite to be a leaven in the 
mass that they seem sometimes to forget that the faith is not 
for the élite alone but for the multitude. This multitude of 
“middling sensual men” will always be the majority of the 
Church’s members; and one of her chief functions will always be 
to provide bomb-proof shelters in which the weak may hide 
while her intellectual and spiritual commandos shoot it out with 
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as “bourgeois” or “ proletarian.” One hopes that this is only a 
stage towards a new supernatural outlook in which there will be 
neither Jew nor Gentile, neither bond nor free, neither bourgeois 
nor proletarian, but a unity of all classes in the charity of Christ, 

Michonneau has not entirely escaped another dangerous 
modern trend—towards the disparagement of reason and of the 
traditional apologetic. “‘ The mass of men are not swayed by 
our well-reasoned arguments; they heard so many errors so well 
expounded during the war that they believe it possible to 
prove anything. When we try to prove the truth of Christianity 
from historical or social or philosophical premisses, they are 
unmoved—we shall do it only by [explaining] the personal nature 
of the call of Christ and the necessity of a personal reply.” 

This may be true in many cases as an empirical fact; but it 
can be made the basis of a fatal irrationalist theory. Is it an 
accident that the phrase “ the experience of what it is to know 
Christ, told by an intense believer ” arouses in us a totally other 
and un-Catholic association? Perhaps it safeguards us from 
woolly thinking about apologetics that we can see around ws, 
outside the Church, the ruins of a philosophy of ‘“ religious 
experience ”; that we know too well the vapidity and vacuity 
that can lie behind the. term “Christian witness.” We can 
therefore doubt the wisdom of a stress upon “ witnessing to 
Christ ” as contrasted with giving reasons for believing in Him. 
But perhaps we have here another instance of an unnecessary 
and invalid dichotomy. 

It is always unfair to criticise an author on the basis of 
passages taken out of their content and torn away from the 
qualifying ties by which they are held in position. It is more 
unfair to do what has been done in part above, to tax an author, 
not for what he says himself, but for what others in a similar 
movement and school of thought are saying. But it will be 
unjust both to the author and to the readers of this review, if 
anything said above leads to the conclusion that this is other 
that a stimulating, challenging and valuable book, a book which 
priests should buy and read. 

One could compile from this book a veritable thesaurus of 
pastoral wisdom. And if one criticises the French, it is always 
chastening to remember that the criticisms have invariably been 
already and much better made by the French about themselves. 
Cardinal Suhard’s eminently wise introduction to this book is 
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an example of the admirable honesty and clarity of French 
self-knowledge. Finally, if one ventures to advance comment 
and criticism upon the Colombes experiment, it must be said in 
humble and sincere tribute, that the reading of this book, and 
a visit to Colombes, make one no longer able to be patient with 
one’s Own smugness, complacency and comfort. And this is the 
spirit and the stuff of Christian revolution. 


Queen’s University, 
Belfast. C. B. Daty 


ESTO PERPETUA 


To what does the Church owe her successive triumphs ? 
... She knew how to give up, in due time and without 
regret. 


—Cardinal Suhard 
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I shall try to elaborate these propositions in order. 


Mr. Gill does not think the clergy a very cultured lot. 
I quote: “‘ Does it matter whether we be cultured or not? In 
| the opinion of the clergy, no, not a bit.” ‘‘ We are not com- 
-plaining of the ecclesiastics’ [Note the position of the apostrophe] 
lack of culture—we do not advocate the aesthetic education of 
the clergy any more than of bankers. We are willing to continue 
our present practice of hiding our best works when the parish 


priest comes to tea.” 


This is but a sample. There is a great deal more of it. 
| But even though Mr. Gill does not recommend it, the aesthetic 
education of the clergy is an accomplished fact. The priest is 
-acultured man. He is trained in the humanities, in philosophy 
and in theology over a period of many years; in fact few people 
have such a complete training for the appreciation of the 
Beautiful and the Good. Besides his ordinary studies the cleric 
attends many courses of lectures on Art, Architecture and 
Music; his books and his class-halls are alive with copies of the 
great masterpieces of painting, sculpture and building of the 
past. At times he is permitted a reverent glance at the Great 
Ones of his own day. Surely if training and environment mean . 
anything they cannot have left him such a Philistine as Mr. Gill 
would make him out? It is true that, as in every walk of life, 
there will be some who will not benefit by training, but these 
are the exceptions not the general rule. 


The clergy are anxious to have their churches really beautiful. 
This would appear almost self-evident, yet Mr. Gill denies it 
most emphatically. He insists that Repository Art flourishes 
precisely because the priest prefers it. ‘It is an iniquitous 
‘suggestion that we buy cheap frippery to attract the poor. 
| Even if it does attract them, that is not why it is bought. It 
would not be bought if the clergy disapproved of it.” 


Mr. Gill is, however, very forgiving. ‘‘ We are neither 
surprised nor annoyed by the ecclesiastics’ love for Repository 
Art and the sham Gothic or sham Classic that goes with it. 
We do not hold them to blame for their preference.” This is 
kind of Mr. Gill. It is really consoling to know that our pro- 
vincialism is due to ignorance rather than malice. It is significant 
that Mr. Gill gives no explanation for this crass ignorance on 
our part, nor for the diabolic force which compels all who are 
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SEAN TIERNAN 


The following article does not represent 
the views of “The Furrow.” But it expresses 
the opinion of many priests. The Editor would 
welcome a discussion of the points raised by 
Father Tiernan. 

—Editor 


N his book, Beauty Looks After Herself, Eric Gill has some 
hard things to say about Repository Art and the dreadful 
lack of culture which makes the Catholic clergy prefer it to 
the REAL THING. His cri de coeur is, of course, only an echo, 
and has itself been re-echoed a thousand times since by pained 
aesthetes—but never, as far as I know, has any word been 
spoken or written in explanation or defence of the Repository 
customer. If in my attempt to supply this need I refer solely 
to Mr. Gill it is not to be taken as a mere personal criticism. 
It is simply that he has epitomised in his book the intellectual 
snobbery of the aesthete, and there one may find most con- 
veniently and most clearly stated all the unfounded assertions 
of his class. 
To relieve the reader of the necessity of continuing to read, 
should he not so desire, I shall state my thesis as briefly as 
possible. 


The. majority of priests are by education and training 
men of culture, and capable of aesthetic appreciation. 


They are quite anxious to have their churches really 
beautiful. 


Churches are decorated to please God, not man, and to 
help men to pray. 


The real reason why so many churches are not beautiful 
is the outlandish price that the high-souled artist 
demands for his work. The very man who sneers 
so much at commercialism is himself the most 
blatant profiteer in business. 


The remedy for so much bad art is in the hands of the 
good artist. 
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I become a- vegetarian! But this is Mr. Gill’s attitude. 
“ Certainly,” he says, “ it would be very pleasant if our churches 
were denuded of all their present sacred images and pictures— 
if all their carving were carved off and all their windows filled 
with plain glass... .’” This is, of course, a preposterous over- 
statement of the extent of bad church art, but even if it were 
true, and we obeyed Mr. Gill, would the resulting barn be a fitter 
place of worship ? Mr. Gill would undoubtedly prefer it, and we 
can sympathise with him to some degree. Itis a painful experience 
for a sensitive soul to be forced to look at ugliness, but is is 
not for aesthetic pleasure we go to church. It is to pray. And 
here is my point. The primary purpose of church decoration is 
to please God; the secondary end is to help men to pray. It is 
no part of its purpose to please men. The church is not an art 
museum and if a beautiful church degenerates into a sightseers’ 
paradise so much the worse for it. How many of our magnificent 
churches on the Continent are irreparably ruined as places of 
worship by the hordes of vulgar trippers and “ art-lovers ’? who 
throng them every day. Surely the acid test of a church is, 
“how many people pray there, and how well does it help them 
to pray?’ Perhaps by this test our less pretentious churches 
are nearer to God’s mind, and if the less gifted artist has done 
his honest best, I venture to think that he has pleased God, 
if not Mr. Gill. And if the art of the Repository, in its less crude 
forms, will help the common man to pray—though it may not 
help Mr. Gill—we must always remember that there are more 
common men in the average congregation than artists. ‘‘ The 
Church,” in Mr. Gill’s own words, “ is not a.cultured set.” 


I would not have it thought that I am pleading for 
Repository Art in preference to the better article. I am simply 
stating that if the best is not available the less perfect serves a 
useful purpose and is therefore permissible. Why, then, have 
we Repository Art if, as I insist, we do not prefer it? The 
answer is simple, and it is the oldest answer in the world. We 
cannot afford better. And here again I quarrel with the artist. 
Mr. Gill rails throughout his book against commercialism in art. 
What is commercialism? Is it making things dear or making 
them cheap? Who is the profiteer, the man who arranges his 
business so efficiently that he can give me what fits my pocket, 
or the man who charges me an outlandish price simply because 
he is famous and his work is more desirable? The plain truth 
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engaged in church building and decoration to prefer ugliness to 
beauty. In fact Mr. Gill gives no reason for anything he says 
except his own ipse diwit. 


Now it is a fact that many of our churches are ugly and 
badly decorated. But this is not by preference. It is by necessity. 
Mr. Gill makes a strange point that in regard to physical needs 
we must be content with second best if the best is not available, 
but when it is a mental necessity we must have the best or 
nothing. Where he got this strange thought is a mystery. 
Why the distinction? Is mental pabulum a luxury? Surely 
the mind must be fed even though it cannot be satisfied com- 
pletely. Must it be starved because it cannot have caviare ? 
Did Mr. Gill refrain from sculpture until he became a master 
sculptor? He admits himself that the perfect artist is an 
impossibility. Who is to decide, then, at what stage short of 
perfection we may rest? Consider Mr. Gill’s own book, for 
example. The production of a book is a work of art. Now 
since it could not be produced by hand and illuminated like the 
Book of Kells, but rather churned out, mass-produced by the 
modern printing-press, it is a great wonder he allowed it to 
circulate at all. (It is also a great pity.) By his own argument, 
since it is mere mental pabulum, it should not have been 
produced when it could not have been done by the highest 
known artistic standards. But printing is mere mass-production. 
It is nevertheless, I contend, a good thing because it makes 4 
man’s ideas available to the world, if not in the best artistic 
clothing at least in a dress that is decent and satisfactory in the 
circumstances. A beautiful book is a work of art, whatever its 
contents; a less beautiful one is permissible if its contents are 
sufficiently important. 


The answer, then, seems obvious. We must try to find the 
best available article, even in the realm of art, and we are 
entitled, even bound to have it if it helps to satisfy a necessity. 
Mr. Gill does not think so. “ The church needs things which 
intelligent artists cannot or will not supply. Why, in the absence 
of the work of intelligent artists are church people, both clerical 
and lay, content with the degraded product of the worst kind 
of commercial enterprise ?”’ Now all this is very unfair. If my 
butcher refuses to give me meat he has no right to complain 
if I go elsewhere, or to rail at my bad taste if the other supplier 
gives me inferior stuff. He has still less right to demand tha 
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is that the Church generally cannot afford the services of a great 
artist because of the price he charges for his talent. Time was 
when a Michelangelo or a Raphael worked for a day’s wages, 
when great sculptors and painters and architects were happy to 
produce great art for a price that men could afford. In those 
days it was clear to all that the Church was the patron of the 
arts, that she saw and encouraged artistic talent, and gave 
everlasting fame to men who might otherwise have been lost 
to the world. Has the cleric changed so mightily? If any 
change has taken place it is for the better; today he is better 
educated than ever before in history, better equipped to apprec- 
iate good art, and more anxious to employ the good artist. 
But today the good artist is not content to be paid for his 
materials and skill (mind, I thoroughly agree with extra pay 
for extra skill, within reason); he must also be paid for his fame, 
and his salary is in proportion to his success. This may be fair 
enough in purely secular work which is a luxury, though even 
here it is hard to see what right the plutocrat has to a monopoly 
of aesthetic treasures. His taste is not necessarily in proportion 
to his wealth. But ecclesiastical art is on a different plane 
entirely. The adorning of God’s house should surely be done for 
a price that is within reason, and if the artist is not content 
to do this, it is surely unjust to criticise the priest for hiring a 
lesser genius whose talents can be bought. 


Is it any wonder that the masses have little aesthetic taste 
when the world’s artists have put their work well out of the 
reach of the man in the street? Mass-production is not the 
cause of the decline in aesthetic judgment. It satisfies man’s 
inborn desire for the beautiful, which has too long remained 
unsatisfied by those who could properly satisfy it. It is the old 
economic of demand creating supply. Is there anything essen- 
tially wrong with mass-production ? Is it evil to use the miracle 
of colour printing to produce copies of the world’s great master- 
pieces for those who will never have the good fortune to see the 
originals ? Are textile machines not producing, at a reasonable 
price, stuffs as beautiful as the most expensive handwovel 
materials that adorned milord and milady in the good old days! 
The only flaw I can see in mass-production is that the original, 
the prototype, may be bad, in which case the whole line will be 
equally bad. And we must admit that some horrible things are 
turned out in this way, but whose fault is it? Could not the 
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artist step in here ? Would it not be better if instead of ranting 
against the bad taste of the Repository he were to lend a hand 
to clean up the mess and help them produce better stuff ? 

Before the artist decries the bad taste of the clergy it would 
be well for him to examine his own conscience. If instead of 
sitting in his studio or salon, weeping to his ardent admirer 
over the Philistinism of the clergy, he were to go out and offer 
his God-given talent at a fair price, he might be surprised at the 
appreciation he would receive. I do not know what the Eric 
Gill Stations in Westminster Cathedral cost, but I feel sure the 
price would be a little steep for Ballyscunnion. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Murphy will get a good deal of inspiration and genuine 
aid to piety trudging round the “ tuppenny-coloured ”’ ones that 
the late Parish Priest (ignorant soul, God rest him) erected there. 
I feel sure they will do her more good, at any rate, than the 
whitewashed wall which Mr. Gill suggests as an alternative. 


St. Nathy’s College, 
Ballaghadereen. SEAN TIERNAN 


THE ARTIST’S AIM 
“My purpose [in designing Vence] was to design a chapel 
such that those who enter it may feel purified and released 
of their burdens. 
—Matisse 


My only ambition is one day to be able to paint a Christ 
80 convincing that those who see him will be converted. 


—Roualt 
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ST. AUGUSTINE IN HIS LETTERS 


J. M. FLoop 


R. BAXTER, in editing a selection from the letters of St. 

Augustine, has commented on the fact that, compared 

with the Confessions, the correspondence of the saint has 
received but slight attention, even from many of his professed 
biographers. Yet, as he notes, a man’s autobiography gives only 
his own account and interpretation of himself and his deeds, 
whilst his genuine and spontaneous letters show him to us 
directly without the distortions that may arise from his own 
explanations and self-justifications. Also, to Augustine and the 
saints of his time, letters were of the utmost importance as they 
were often the sole means of obtaining publicity, of supplying 
news, of discharging the functions of exhortation and encourage- 
ment, of maintaining a bond between churches and individuals, 
and, not seldom, doing duty as an open pamphlet or a treatise. 
Augustine, perhaps to a greater degree than any other Father of 
the Church, was keenly alive to all those advantages, and he has 
left us a large volume of correspondence, which is of the greatest 
doctrinal interest, as well as supplying us with an insight into this 
great saint’s life and character. We possess in these letters that 
kind of literature which, in Cardinal Newman’s words, more 
than any other represents the abundance of the heart, and more 
than any other approaches to conversation. 

Many of the extant letters of Augustine are in their length 
and character of the nature of theological or polemical treatises, 
but in those which were written in familiar or friendly intercourse, 
or to decide the numerous questions which were submitted to his 
always wise judgment, there is apparent the splendid humility, 
the sublime common sense, the goodness of heart, and the deep 
knowledge of human nature which distinguished one of the 
most gifted of the sons of men. How modest is the tone which 
he takes up in speaking to Marcellinus of his own writings. 
“‘T own that I strive to be one of those who write in order to 
improve, and who improve by writing. Consequently, if I have 
advanced something through imprudence or lack of knowledge 
which may appear to others as reprehensible, as it would appear 
to myself, if all went well, through the passage of time, this is 
neither astonishing nor to be regretted. It is rather a matter 
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for congratulations, not, indeed, that a mistake has been made, 
but that it has been admitted. 

“ A man who allows others to be deceived in order to hide 
his own error has a most perverse love of himself. How much 
better and more beneficial it is that where he has erred, others, 
whose admonition may save him from mistake, should not err. 
If he will not endure correction, let him, at least, not have 
companions in his mistake. Should God grant me my wish to be 
able to point out my mistakes in a special work, it will be seen 
that I shall make no account of my own personality. If, in your 
affection for me, you maintain against those who, either from 
malice, stupidity, or greater knowledge, would correct me, that 
I have never made a mistake in my writings, you labour to no 
purpose and not in a good cause, and you are easily overcome by 
my own testimony. I dislike to be thought of as other than I am 
by my best friends. Should this be so, their affection is given to 
someone else, under my name, not to me, if they should love 
not what I am, but what I am not. So far as they know me and 
believe what is true of me, they love me, and in so far as they 
credit me with something they do not find in me they are putting 
someone else in my place, and giving that imaginary person their 
regard.” 

How moderately and wisely, too, he answers the various 
questions regarding different regional religious practices which 
are put to him by Januarus! ‘“ Thus, as regards fasting on 
Saturdays—my mother followed me to Milan, and when she 
found that it was not the practice of the Church there to fast on 
Saturdays, she became disgusted, and began to hesitate about 
what she should do. Although I took no interest in such matters 
at this time, for her sake, I consulted Bishop Ambrose, of 
blessed memory, on: the subject. He told me that he knew no 
better way than his own, and that if he did he would follow it. 
On my remarking that, in merely referring me to his own practice, 
he had not given sufficient reason to justify us in not fasting on 
Saturdays, he added—‘ When I go to Rome I fast on Saturdays, 
but here I do not fast. And this also is what you should do. 
Wherever you go, follow the custom of the Church as you find it, 
if you wish to avoid being sandalized or giving sandal.’ When 
I told my mother this, she willingly adopted his advice. And, as 
to myself, I have pondered on it over and over again, and always 
viewed it in the light of an oracle from Heaven. For I have 
often seen with sorrow and affliction much uneasiness produced 
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common and natural to hate the wicked, but it is a rare and 
pious thing to love them because they are men, and in such a 
way that, in the same person we can blame the fault and praise 
human nature, so that we shall with all the more justice hate 
evil because it has stained that nature which we love. To combat 
the crime and wish to deliver the criminal is not to engage 
oneself in the bonds of iniquity, but in the bonds of humanity. 
There is no other place but this world where one may correct 
oneself, for after this life we shall only have what we have here 
gathered together. It is, therefore, the love of men which makes 
us intercede for the guilty, fearful lest the punishment which 
ends their life should be a punishment without end. Thus our 
intercession has sometimes consequences which we should not 
have wished. It may be that he whom we have saved grows 
bolder through this impunity, and that the hand of him whom we 
have snatched from death makes new victims. It may even 
happen that the sight of a guilty man pardoned and returning to 
a better life, may encourage and impel the bad to evil through 
the hope of going unpunished, but I do not believe that our 
intercession will be responsible for those ills. We have in view 
and we wish only for what is good, the gentleness which makes 
the word of truth loved; we ask that those who are saved from 
a temporal death should live in such a way as not to fall into 
eternal death, from which there is no deliverer.” 

. He was the only writer of antiquity who protested against 
the application of torture to accused persons, a practice which 
continued for so many centuries after his own time. ‘ What 
shall I say of the torture which they make an accused person 
submit to? They want to know if he is guilty and they begin 
by torturing him; for an uncertain crime they impose, often on 
an innocent man, a certain penalty, not because they know the 
victim has committed the crime, but because they are in truth 
ignorant of whether he has committed it, and what is still more 
odious and should appeal to our tears, is that the judge who 
orders the torture, for fear of killing an innocent man, through 
ignorance, kills this man by the very means he employs to save 
him for death.” 

The last years of Augustine’s life were saddened by the 
invasion of Africa by the Vandals, and to the Roman general, 
Count Boniface, who through a feeling of rancour against the 
Empress Placidia, had been responsible for the invasion, Augus- 
tine sent a solemn letter of dignified and spirited remonstrance 
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amongst weak people by the quarrelsome obstinacy or the super. 
stitious fear of certain brethren, who, on questions of this kind, 
which cannot be determined by the authority of Holy Scripture, 
nor by the tradition of the universal Church, nor by any bearing 
which they have on the correction of morals, stir up so many 
contentions, and think nothing right but what they do them. 
selves. Their own practice, too, often arises from some par- 
ticular reason which a man may have, or because he was accus- 
tomed to observe something in his own country, or has seen 
some local custom in his wanderings, and the farther it should be 
from home, the better he deems it to be.” 

The splendid charity which he displays in his letter against 
the Manicheans could, perhaps, only be felt by one who, like 
Augustine himself, had been involved in the errors of these 
heretics. ‘‘ Let those be severe with you who do not know with 
what labour truth is discovered, and how hardly one escapes 
error. Let those treat you rigorously who do not know how rare 
and difficult it is to vanquish the phantoms of sense by the 
serenity of a saintly intelligence. Let those treat you rigorously 
who do not know with what difficulty and trouble the inward 
eye of man is healed so that he shall be rendered capable of 
seeing his Sun, not the sun which you worship, and which shines 
before the feeble eyes of man and beast, but He of whom the 
prophet writes: the Sun of. righteousness has arisen for me; and 
of whom the Gospel says that: He is the light that lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world. Those may treat you with rigour 
who do not know with what sighs and groans one comes to 
understand God ever so little. In short those may treat you with 
severity who have never been deceived by the error which 
deceives you.” 

Augustine’s great knowledge of human nature, and of its 
tendency towards those lapses of which he had himself sad 
experience, combined to his great love of his neighbour inspired 
him with a tender mercy towards the sinner; so that even against 
those Donatists who had committed criminal acts which were 
deemed worthy of death, he did not wish to enact the supreme 
penalty. ‘“‘ We in no way approve,” he told the bishop Mace- 
donius, “ the faults which we wish may be corrected, and it is 
not because evil pleases us that we demand indulgence for the 
evil-doer; but we have pity for the criminal, while detesting his 
crime. The more we hate vice, the less are we willing that the 
vicious should perish before they have amended their life. It is 
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in Greece, and did not wish to appear ignorant, Augustine told 
him that mere vanity and curiosity, although they often con- 
cealed themselves under the name of zeal for knowledge, were 
not proper motives for study. The Greeks would be much more 
likely to enquire about their own writers, and, outside the West, 
the people who troubled themselves about such things were as 
rare aS crows in Africa. Even a pagan satirist, Persius, had 
ridiculed displays of knowledge as childish vanity. The foundation 
of true knowledge, which was to be found in the study of the 
Gospels, was humility. Then, as he composed the long letter 
which he sent in reply, Augustine grew milder, and, with a 
return of his ancient love of philosophy, he sent the young man 
a dissertation on the subject which had been submitted to him. 

Augustine, as his French biographer, Louis Bertrand, tells 
us was not only the most human amongst all the saints, but also 
the most amiable, in all the senses of the hackneyed word, both 
amiable according to the world and amiable according to Christ. 
All kinds of people submitted their troubles to him, either real 
or imagined, but he was never provoked to a smart reply, or such 
a one as would give pain to the recipient. Publicola sent him a 
long list of cases in which his conscience was troubled. Could a 
Christian use wood from a sacred grove? Could one partake of 
meat in the shambles, without doubting whether it has been 
offered to the Gods? If one were on a journey, and about to 
die of hunger, could one use food which one found in a deserted 
temple ? Could one drink from a well into which a portion of the 
sacrifices has been cast? Could one use the baths in which 
sacrifices had been offered ? If one were threatened with death 
could one repel the aggressor, or could one repel force by force ? 
Could one build a wall around one’s property, from which death 
may result to robbers? Nineteen queries of this nature were 
answered by Augustine, as best he could, and then he disposed 
of the rest by, himself, putting some questions in a humorous 
vein, which one fears must have been somewhat over the head of 
his heavy-witted correspondent. Ought the Apostle Paul, he 
asked, to have abstained from food at Athens, because the city 
was dedicated to Minerva? Can we breathe the air which has 
been defiled by the smoke of sacrifices ? Can we use the winds to 
which so many sacrifices have been offered ? Can we have cattle 
with horns, or horses with hoofs, or windows to our houses, or 
knives, or ropes, or even a tree from which some one may hang 
himself ? In fact is it wholly clear that we ought to live at all in 
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in which he besought him to return to his allegiance. “ Listen 
to me, my dear son, or rather listen to God, Who speaks through 
my mouth.... You say that your reasons for acting as you have 
done are just; I cannot decide, not having heard both parties .... 
What must I not say to you of the desolation of Africa ? When 
you were only a tribune with a small number of troops, you so 
terrified the barbarians that they no longer contemplated 
anything; and who could not have felt sure that when you were 
in Africa with the authority of a Count and the command ofa 
large body of troops, you would have kept the barbarians at a 
distance, and even made them tributaries of the Empire! 
How far are we now from these hopes! But enough—you will 
say more to yourself then we can say to you. You will doubtless 
reply that those ills must be attributed to those who have 
offended you, and rendered evil for good. Instead of examining 
your relation with other men, examine what has passed between 
God and you. When I seek the causes of the calamities of 
Africa, I raise myself above the quarrels with those of whom 
you think you have reason to complain. I only lay the blame 
on the sins of men; but I could wish that you were not one of 
the instruments of God’s justice here below, for to such He 
reserves eternal punishments, if they do not amend themselves. 
Turn your thoughts then to God, and to Jesus Christ, Who has 
done so much even for those from whom He only received 
injuries. I have not to examine which side has been the aggressor, 
I address myself to a Christian.” 

Augustine had a wide and varied correspondence. Friends 
and unknown strangers, bishops, saints, and governors of 
provinces, men of high rank and lowly people wrote to him 
about spiritual affairs and often about other matters. His 
replies were written with the greatest care, and never in the 
spirit of one who was anxious to discharge what was an ul- 
pleasant duty. All of them had been carefully thought out 
beforehand, and contain solid and useful advice. All are marked 
by the serious tone of the Christian pastor, while they show the 
cultivated ease of the man of the world. Dioscuros, who was 
about to return from Carthage to Greece, asked for information 
regarding the philosophical theories of Cicero, adding that he 
knew how ready Augustine was to help anyone in distress. 
The saint replied that it was hardly fair to expect direction from 
a bishop on such matters. As Dioscuros had pleaded that he 
might be asked questions concerning these questions by people 
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the empire because such peace as we now enjoy exists only by 
public treaties confirmed by the oaths of the barbarians ? 

One of the most beautiful and touching of Augustine's 
letters is that written to the girl, Sapida, who had sent the saint 
a tunic which she had embroidered for her brother, the deacon 
Timothy. The brother had died ere her task was completed, 
and she besought Augustine to accept this garment, telling him 
that this would afford her a great comfort in her grief. In reply 
he wrote: ‘‘ I have received the work of your pious hands, and 
as you said it would console you if I should wear the garment 
you had prepared for your pious brother, I am now wearing it, 
as I write this letter. You have, however, much greater and better 
consolations at hand to dispel the cloud which human weakness 
has raised in your heart. Live, as you have lived, that you may 
live for ever with your holy brother. You no longer see him a 
deacon in the Church of Carthage; nor do you note his reverence 
for yourself, nor hear his brotherly and affectionate words, 
All this is painful to flesh and blood, but, if you lift up your heart, 
your tears will cease. Timothy has been called away, but 
Timothy still loves Sapida. You have, by now, wept enough, 
but we must not weep too long even for our dearest friends, like 
the pagans who have no hope. My daughter, do not forget that 
your brother lives, and shall receive back his body again, clothed, 
not with the work of your hands, but with the garb of 
immortality.” 


27 Myrtle Park, 
Dun Laoghaire. J. M. FLoop 


A WISH FULFILLED 


God could not lightly do a man more vengeance in this 
life than to grant him all his foolish desires. - 


—St. Thomas More 
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ROUND THE REVIEWS 


SEAN O’ RIORDAN 


PROPOS of my notes on the problem of alcoholism in ‘‘ Round 

the Reviews ’’ of January, I have been asked if there are 

any definite signs by which a genuine alcoholic (i. a 
compulsive drinker) can be known from an ordinary drunkard 
whose failure lies in want of good will and who can stop drinking 
if he wants to. 

This is certainly a practical point for the priest in his 
pastoral work, and it brings me back to the theological study of 
alcoholism made by Fr. John C. Ford, 8.J., to which John Doe 
referred in his Integrity article of September, 1951. Fr. Ford 
quotes the 20-questions test devised by Seliger as a means of 
identifying the real alcoholic. Here are some of them: 


Is drinking making your home life unhappy? .. . 
Do you turn to lower companions and an inferior 
environment when drinking? ... Does your drinking 
make you careless of your family’s welfare? ... Do 
you crave a drink at a definite time daily? ... Is 
drinking jeopardizing your job or business? ... Do 
you drink to escape from worries or trouble? ... 
Do you drink alone? ... 


Of course an ordinary drunkard will say ‘‘ Yes” to some or all 
of these questions too. But it is not so much the material 
answer given that counts as the inner response evoked by the 
questions. To the true alcoholic such questions come home with 
the bitter force of a personal pang—a pang which will be mani- 
fested in his manner of replying to them. “ Yes, drinking is 
making my home life unhappy.... It is jeopardizing my job.... 
The very thought of these things makes me hate myself. I hate 
drink; I hate myself for drinking; yet I can’t stop drinking. 
That’s my trouble and my misery.” In other words, the 
alcoholic’s spontaneous reaction to such questions discloses in 
him the presence of a blind overmastering urge towards drink 
which does not reveal itself in other drinkers—not even in 
other drunkards. They can get cheerfully drunk at a festive 
celebration—or at many such celebrations—and then stay quite 
sober for as long as they want to; that is, they can always 
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control their drinking. The alcoholic cannot (humanly speaking) 
do any such thing; his drinking controls him once he has started 
to drink. 

A similar set of questions is contained in a leaflet issued by 
the Dublin Group of Alcoholics Anonymous (their address is: 
The Country Shop, 23 St. Stephen’s Green). The sixth of these 
questions reads: ‘Do you know you should stop drinking 
alcoholic beverages, but find yourself unable to do so?” The 
agonizing ‘‘ Yes ” of the alcoholic to that question will be very 
different from the response (even from the “ Yes ’’) of the non- 
compulsive drinker whose “ inability ” (if he should plead it) 
will be discernible as a lack of a sincere and firm purpose of 
amendment, that is, of any real desire to stop drinking. 

“We can,” says this AA leaflet, ‘‘ only help those who of 
their own individual initiative honestly want to stop drinking. 
If you are one who realizes he is powerless over alcohol and 
above all else desires to recover, our programme should be as 
effective for you as it has proved for us.” 

I must thank members of AA in Ireland for sending me a 
copy of this leaflet and of other publications designed to make 
people aware of the true nature of alcoholism. A member further 
explained to me how the AA programme worked in his own case. 
His account will interest priests who wish to see how theology 
and practical psychology can co-operate in such cases. 


I joined in 1947 and have been ‘ dry’ ever since. I 
was a compulsive drinker and had been drinking and 
dabbling in drugs as well over a period of 30 years. ... 
A good many priests here and abroad did their best 
for me, but they and I did not speak the same language. 
They talked in terms of sin, whereas I knew that I was 
not drinking to sin or in sin, but because some obsession 
I did not understand had got hold of me and forced me, 
often against my will and nearly always against my 
own interests, to go on drinking. ... 

That was my background when I went down to 
an AA meeting for the first time... Yet, since that 
night, I have been free from the obsession to drink. 
‘Miracle’ and ‘The Grace of God’ are the only 
explanations to me. ... Where AA came to my help 
was in this fashion. First, I got some real knowledge 
of the disease of alcoholism. ... The first drink was 
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the danger drink . . . no matter how long I lay off 
drink for a time, the next ‘ first drink ’ would redevelop 
the disease . . . change of companions, change of 
residence, change of work would do nothing for me so 
long as I retained the DESIRE to drink. Then I saw 
that I had to make up my mind once for all what I 
was going to do in the light of this knowledge. If I 
intended to try to recover from the disease, I had to 
accept finally that I was a man who could not drink 
one drink again and keep sane and normal. AA came 
along to my aid there with its 24-hour plan .. . keeping 
dry for one day at a time. To-day.... 

I now have peace of mind restored to me, and a 
more real conception of my duties to Almighty God 
and my fellow-man. Naturally, AA doesn’t turn one 
into a saint, and I know that my carrying out of my 
duties lags sadly behind my conception. But I have 
come back to daily Mass, not so much as a form of 
gratitude to God for His goodness, but because I have 
come to realize that I need that Mass to strengthen 
me and gird me for the day. 

There are, I have learned, over 400 members of AA in 
Ireland now. Every county in the country is represented. The 
organisation is not, of course, a ‘ secret society’ in any sense, 
but each member is guaranteed his personal anonymity of 
membership by his fellows. 

In his survey of current theology, “ Notes on Moral 
Theology, 1951 ” (Theological Studies, March, 1952), Fr. Gerald 
Kelly, S.J., discusses some recent American and Australian 
articles on the problem of alcoholism. He endorses a practical 
suggestion made by Fr. Ford regarding the training of 
seminarians. 

They should be given an understanding of the mentality 
of the alcoholic, methods of dealing with him, methods 
of co-operating with Alcoholics Anonymous.... Such | 
things, observes Fr. Ford, ‘are at least as important as 
learning how to run a Holy Name Society, or a meeting 
of the Young Ladies’ Sodality.’ 

Elsewhere in his survey Fr. Kelly summarizes the “ points 
concerning the practice of rhythm ”’ brought out in the Holy 
Father’s allocution to midwives of October 29, 1951. 
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‘Rhythm’ but he says that they must be serious 
reasons. Neither does he explicitly state that this 
practice can per se constitute a mortal sin, but it is 
difficult to interpret in any other way his words: ‘ To 
embrace the married state, continuously to make use 
of the faculty proper to it and lawful in it alone, and 
on the other hand to withdraw always and deliberately 
with no serious reasons from its primary obligation 
would be a sin against the very meaning of conjugal 
life.’ A sin ‘ against the very meaning of conjugal life ’ 
could hardly be understood as merely a venial sin, 
however long it might be practised. 

In view of this papal pronouncement, it would seem 
that a confessor would be acting prudently if he would 
regard as a mortal sin the practice of ‘ Rhythm’ 
without any serious reasons to justify it, when it is 
kept up for a long period of time—for example, more 
than five years. 


Theological Studies has another interesting contribution to 
pastoral theology in its issue of March, 1952. This is a note by 
Fr. John L. Thomas, 8.J., on “ The Prediction of Success or 
Failure in Forced Marriages ’’—certainly a topical subject on 
this side of the Atlantic, as it is, apparently, in the U.S.A. 
Fr. Thomas is attached to the Institute of Social Order in 
St. Louis, and he writes from the experience gained in a statistical 
study of ‘‘ 368 marriages which ended in divorce or separation.” 


These were ‘ forced’ marriages in the sense that the 
bride was pregnant at the time of marriage. The cases 
are sufficiently representative of a large urban Catholic 
population... 


When the pastor is confronted with a case of pre-nuptial 
pregnancy, which, then, should he recommend: marriage or 
illegitimacy ? This is the practical problem for solving which 
Fr. Thomas tries to assemble some ‘“ objective tested norms.” 
Often, as he points out, 

there will be cogent reasons for the marriage: the 
reputation of the girl and her family, the legitimacy of 
the child to be born, the expense and difficulty of 
sending the girl away to some hospital where she will 
not be known so that the child can be born and placed 
in an institution secretly, etc. Further, res urget ... 
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The very nature of their state imposes upon married 
people who choose to exercise the marital act the duty 
of making some contribution to the preservation of the 
race. This duty is not sufficiently fulfilled merely by 
placing the act in a natural manner, with the willing- 
ness to accept children if they are conceived. On the 
other hand, as an affirmative duty it admits of excuse 
for proportionately serious reasons, which might be of 
a medical, eugenic, economic or social nature. Granted 
such reasons, the practice of rhythm even for a long 
time or even during the entire period of married life, 
is licit. But the habitual use of rhythm without the 
aforesaid proportionately grave reasons is a sin against 
this duty to contribute to the preservation of the race. 

‘Having stated the principles concerning rhythm 
the Pope referred to extreme cases in which sound 
medical reasons absolutely contraindicate pregnancy 
and the use of rhythm is not feasible. In these cases 
the parties are not to be advised, much less commanded, 
to run the risk of pregnancy . . . the proper, and 
possible, solution to these extreme cases is continuous 
abstinence from complete sexual activity. 


In connexion with this teaching, comments Fr. Kelly, 
the question might be asked whether the practice of rhythm for 
insufficient motives is “ in itself, and independently of injustice 
or danger of some serious evil, a mortal sin.”” He thinks that the 
Holy Father’s “insistence on the fundamental and primary 
nature of the positive obligation and on the necessity of having 
serious reasons for excuse from the obligation ’’ of contributing 
to the preservation of the race must here be given its full weight. 
Therefore, Fr. Kelly’s “‘ personal inclination ” is to say that the 
use of rhythm for insufficient reasons can, in itself, amount to 4 
mortal sin; but he adds that he thinks he would be acting with 
‘‘ imprudent haste’ if he were to propose his answer to this 
question as more than an “ inclination.” 

Another American moral theologian, Fr. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., deals with the same problem in The American Ecclesias- 
tical Review, January, 1952. He ventures a more definite 
cpinion on the subject. 


The Pope does not explain in detail the particular 
nature of the reasons that suffice to justify the use of 
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handicapped in their marriage by not having a sufficient 
knowledge of each other’s personality. Finally, they 
would probably have been plunged into the difficult 
task of founding a home without having made adequate 
plans and preparation. 

(7) In cases where a forced marriage broke down “ one out 
of every ten husbands was married before reaching the age of 
nineteen, one out of five before twenty, and well over half at 
twenty-two or younger. ... One out of five of the girls was 
married before reaching eighteen, over two out of five before 
nineteen, well over half before they were twenty, and approxi- 
mately two-thirds before they were twenty-one. It seems 
scarcely necessary to observe that the chances of finding 
immaturity and emotional instability among such youthful 
couples are very great.” 

Summing up the practical lessons to be learned from these 
data, Fr. Thomas says: 

. . . the factors to watch are difference in religion, 
length of acquaintance and engagement, and the age of 
the couple. In other words, when the proposed marriage 
will be a mixed marriage, or when the prospective bride 
and groom have known each other only a relatively 
short time, or when they have not been engaged, or 
when one or both are relatively young (that is, if the 
girl is under twenty and the boy is under twenty-three), 
then the counsellor has a clear warning that it is risky 
indeed to allow the couple to choose marriage as the 
way out of their predicament. 

The counsellor must be especially cautious if, 
as so frequently happens, these factors are found in 
combination; for example. . . if the couple are quite 
young and have known each other for a relatively short 
time or have not been engaged. 

“ The Prediction of Success or Failure in Forced Marriages ” 
is an interesting example of the application to moral and pastoral 
problems of modern techniques of sociological and statistical 
research. Factual questions (as distinct from questions of 
principle) can only be solved in the light of factual information— 
and there is a dearth of such information for many departments 
of our pastoral theology. Not that generalizations, whether 
@ priori or a posteriori, can ever dispense the pastoral adviser 
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Nevertheless, the wise pastor will not opt immediately for the 
desirability of marriage. “‘ His chief interest will be to judge 


whether the prospective union offers some guarantee of happiness | 


and stability to the parties, since matrimony was never meant 
to be a punishment for previous indiscretions.” 

Passing on to the detailed examination of the cases he in- 
vestigated in St. Louis, Fr. Thomas concludes: 

(1) More cases of forced marriage ending in a break-up of the 
marriage occur among the working classes than among others; 

(2) Over 50 per cent of forced marriages had only one child— 
the one “ that was presumably the cause of the marriage. This 
would seem to signify that over half the marriages developed 
serious problems very early and gives added significance to the 
term ‘ forced ’ marriage”’; 

(3) Approximately one in every six forced marriages that 
failed did so within the first year and over 56 per cent within 
the first five years; 

(4) The causes of the breakdown of forced marriages: 
adultery; immaturity and irresponsibility; constant bickering 
and quarrelling; interference from in-laws—in that order; 

(5) One in every four such marriages that failed was a mixed 
malriage; 

(6) More than one in five of the unsuccessful marriages was 
entered into after an acquaintance of less than six months, and 
nearly two-thirds after an acquaintance of less than a year. 
Fr. Thomas adds: “‘ Approximately 70 per cent were not engaged 
and the majority of those that were had been engaged for les 
than six months.” This leads him to make the following 
incidental observation on the subject of engagement: 

The engagement of a couple serves several purposes it 
our society. It is a clear declaration by two people 
that they are in love and intend to get married in due 
season. Further, it is a period when the prospective 
mates can come to know each other’s character a little 
better and also can have some time to make definite 
plans for the future. Since 70 per cent of the forced 
marriages had no engagement period, it would appear 
that many of them had entered marriage before they 
had reached that stage in their friendship where they 


were ready to make their mutual affection public by 


the act of becoming engaged. Further, they would be 
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There is reason to hope that this more reasoned and 
sensible approach will find sympathy for the liturgy in Ireland. 
In particular the understanding of it as an active 
catechesis in the meaning of the sacraments will be particularly 
acceptable here. The campaign for attractive instructions on 
the sacraments initiated by the splendid French albums liturgiques 
of Fetes et Saisons has had a world-wide influence. Already the 
Fides Press of Chicago has translated and adapted two of their 
numbers on ‘“‘ The Mass” and on “ Marriage’ for American 
Catholics. The success of these publications—the first is out 
of print after selling an edition of 100,000 in a few months— 
reveals the future that awaits good modern vulgarisation. 
The Fetes et Saisons albums are splendidly illustrated, more 
attractively edited even, in my opinion, than such publications 
as Picture Post. 


It is against the background of such enterprises and such 
popular interest that I looked forward eagerly to the broadcast 
of “ The Elements of the Liturgy ” as an experiment in the field 
of pastoral liturgy. 

The script was by Mr. Dominic O’Riordan, a writer 
who has to his credit a number of features for broadcasting 
of a liturgical nature. There was much to admire in the 
writing and no doubt at all of the author’s poetic response 
to the liturgy. Yet I think the script was not a success and too 
often lapsed into poetic half-meditations when the imagination 
drifted far afield and the ordinary listener, who lacked the 
ability to follow, was lost. To put the matter more plainly, 
only those who knew the liturgy well could follow the script 
with interest. Besides, the too poetic approach, aided by a 
“dim, religious ” production for three voices little differentiated, 
put the programme more in the category of verse reading than 
of vulgarisation of the liturgy. A splendid opportunity, I felt, 
was lost. 


We have reason, nevertheless, to be grateful for an interest- 
ing experiment. The criticisms I offer are directed against 
detail, in particular the approach. Such an original feature 
merits congratulations. 


J. G. MoGarry 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 
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from observing the basic rule that the individual case must be 
considered individually. As Fr. Thomas puts it in his well. 
balanced conclusion, 
Each case must be studied separately. The factors 

which we have mentioned as having predictive value 

will help the counsellor to reach a prudent decision 

when his advice is sought in an individual case. 

The Osservatore Romano of March 22 devoted its “ Vital 
Cattolica’ section to a study of the “ Progress, Difficulties, 
Hopes and Fears of the Church in Nigeria.” The writer acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness for his material to an article by Mgr. 
Moynagh “published in the Dublin Catholic review, The Furrow.” 
“Mgr. Moynagh,”’ he says, “ is an Irishman, as are most of the 
missionaries in Nigeria. Although he is very reticent about his 
own work, he gives us detailed information regarding the 
Catholic population of about 750,000 and the catechumenate of 
perhaps 300,000 in the most African region of Africa.” 


Cluain Mhuire, 
Galway. SEAN O’RIoRDAN 


CHRONICLE 


RELIGIOUS BROADCASTING 


HE feature of Irish religious broadcasting most worthy of 

comment during recent months was “ The Elements of the 

Liturgy,’ put out by Radio Eireann on the Sunday evenings 
of Lent in place of the customary Lenten talks. The authorities 
of Radio Eireann are to be complimented on a promising 
innovation. 

The liturgical movement has for long—and not without 
some reason—been under suspicion as a narrow, ritualistic 
tendency, caring chiefly for the sensitivities of the cultivated, 
poetic temperament, while the pastoral side was ignored. 
Mediator Dei, that eminently sensible document, has given 4 
new bearing to the movement and one already sees signs that 
a more sensible and pastoral approach to the liturgy is being 
adopted. Liturgical no longer necessarily suggests plain chant, 
Gothic chasubles and a discussion on antependia. Most note 
worthy and important document after Mediator Dei, in this 
new orientation has been the Pastorale des Sacraments issued 
last year by the French hierarchy and reviewed in the January 
Furrow. 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
GRACE (2) 
“The Father Himself loveth you, because you have loved me.” 


The activities of any living thing depend on the kind of life 
it has. E.g. a dog “ knows ” his master; but 
SUPERNATURAL not with the kind of knowledge that a fellow- 
VIRTUES man would have of him. Accordingly, when 
a person gets supernatural life the activities 
of his soul are thereby raised to the supernatural level. His 
knowledge of God, for example, is raised to that higher level 
that comes from the supernatural gift of faith. Similarly super- 
natural love and hope (which depend on knowledge) are of an 
entirely higher order than the natural virtues which have these 
names. These three are the most important of the supernatural 
virtues because by exercising them the soul reaches out towards 
God Himself. 


“But the greatest of these is charity.” Charity binds us in 
friendship with Christ, and therefore with God 
THE GREATEST His Father. ‘“‘ The Father Himself loveth you 
OF THESE because you have loved me.” So close is that 
union of love between God and the soul that 
God is said to “ dwell” in the soul. A stranger may be in your 
house, but a friend dwells there. True, God is everywhere. But 
there are degrees, so to speak, of “ is.”” We say, for example, 
that God, “is in heaven,” meaning that there He is present to 
the Blessed in such an intimate way that they possess Him by 
direct knowledge and with perfect love. Now grace gives us, 
even while we are still on earth, a similar kind of possession— 
though of course to a lesser degree. Hence: “ If anyone love me 
... my Father will love him and we will come to him and will 
make our abode with him” (J.14:23). ‘He that abideth in 
charity abideth in God, and God in him ” (I.J.4:16). 
Though all three Divine Persons are thus present, Scripture 
often attributes this presence specially to the Holy Spirit. That 
is because the Holy Spirit is specially associated with love. 
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THE HOLY FATHER TO THE PEOPLE OF JAPAN 


UR regard for you is such, that anything that affects you, 

as if in sympathetic vibration, stirs Our feelings also, 

We have a high regard for the Japanese people, their 
past glory and outstanding merits. We very much esteem the 
urbane gravity of their way of life, their tenacity and constancy 
in all that they do and suffer, their marked devotion to thei 
duties and to the common good, their admirable aptitude for 
the liberal arts, their deep-rooted and delicate regard for the 
family, which, alas, is being subjected to grievous attacks and 
dangers at present. There is something further, too, which We 
cannot refrain from mentioning. We rejoice that the Gospel— 
which was first brought to you by Saint Francis Xavier and is 
now being preached by so many zealous missioners—is gaining 
greater respect, goodwill and sympathy among you. Since We 
are convinced that the glory and light of the Gospel, the fulness 
of truth and charity, are the greatest of all goods which proceed 
from God, and that the grace of Christ perfects nature, what 
greater good could We and do We wish you, than that this 
dawning light should grow to midday splendour? The most 
loving Redeemer, surveying the as yet unfolded pageant of the 
centuries, prophesied that many would come from the East and 
sit down at the banquet of the Kingdom (cfr. Luke 13,29). 
May that Blessing come to Our beloved Japan, for the prosperity 
and welfare of which We, together with all Catholics, offer 
fervent prayers to God: “‘O king and desired of nations. ... 
O Orient, splendour of eternal light and sun of justice...” 
(Major Antiphons for the Magnificat) look propitiously on the 
Japanese people, whom Thou lovest and whom We also truly 
love in Thee. 


—Radio Message of the Holy Father, 
13 April 1952. 
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know that your bodies are the shrines of the Holy Spirit, who 
dwells in you” (I.Cor.6:19 Knox). [Alternative quotation: 
J.15:5, in full.] 


THE ASCENSION 
HEAVEN 


We saw (4 after Easter) how the apostles were sad at the 
prospect of our Lord leaving them. Now, forty days after His 
resurrection, when Jesus ascends to heaven we are told that 
they returned to Jerusalem “ with great joy ” (L.24:52). Why ? 
They now know that Jesus has gone before them to prepare a 
place for them with Himself in heaven, and that meantime He is 
sending His Holy Spirit to comfort and strengthen them. The 
same joy and hope should inspire us, for to us likewise is heaven 
promised. 


One of our handicaps at present is that we cannot properly 

understand the happiness of heaven. That 

EYE HATH is because it is utterly beyond anything that 

Not SEEN we have experience of. Compare: a blind 

person hearing the description of a beautiful 

scene; a child’s inability to appreciate what would give an adult 

the greatest joy; a savage mind that is not at all attracted by 

what would give a cultured person the greatest pleasure. So, 
“Eye hath not...” (I.Cor.2:9). 


The happiness of heaven consists in seeing God. Seeing Him 

“as He is,” is how Scripture puts it (I.J.3:2). 

WHat HEAVEN “See” here means more than “ looking at.” 

MEANS By “I see” we often mean “I understand, 

I grasp the meaning.” Here it means even 

more. The minds of the Blessed are in such direct and immediate 
contact with God that they are said to possess Him. 


It would be altogether incorrect, therefore, to imagine souls 
in heaven as somehow in complete inactivity. 
Ir Is “Lire— There is “ eternal rest,” i.e. from the struggle 
of life: of body .. . and of soul... But in 

heaven there is the intense life that comes from: 


_ (1) Knowing God. Knowing or learning is one of the keenest 
joys in our experience. It is what people seek in reading, study- 
ing, exchanging news, exploring, inventing. Now the Blessed, 
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The grace that we have been considering so far is a state of 

the soul. It is meant to be lasting. It is 

ACTUAL sometimes called sanctifying grace because 

GRACE it sanctifies or makes holy (sanctus: holy), the 

soul. The word “ grace ’’ however has another 

meaning, namely, any passing help that God gives a person to 

do something towards the saving of his soul. That kind of grace 

is called “ actual,’ because it helps us to act. A person may get 
it whether he is in the state of grace or sin. 


God may convey such a help or grace to us by means of, say, 
a mission, a book, a sickness. Sometimes these graces are very 
remarkable ... Or he may directly influence us by guiding our 
minds, or strengthening our wills, or by lessening the force of a 
temptation. 


A gift. In a way, everything we have is a gift of God. But 
natural gifts (such as limbs) are due to w 


OTHER in the sense that they are due to the nature 
PROPERTIES God has given us. But heaven (and therefore 
OF GRACE the means to it) is in no sense due to wu. 


Even if we never sinned we should still have 
no claim to it, only that God has willed it so. Example: hands 
are due to a watch; a gold case is not. 


Necessary. It follows, too, that to reach an end entirely 
beyond our natural powers we need God’s help for every step. 


Sufficient. As grace is utterly necessary for our salvation, and 
as God wishes all men to be saved (I.Tim.2:4) it follows also 
that God offers all men, in some way, all the grace they need. 
The sinner will get at least the grace to pray to God for help. 
Then further grace will be given him. 


Conclusion. We can judge the value of grace from its origin: 
it was to earn it that the Son of God came on earth and suffered; 
from its nature: sharing in God’s own life and enjoying His 
friendship and intimate presence even while on this earth; from 
its purpose: to enable us to be happy with God for all eternity. 
You might say that the whole of the New Testament, the “ good 
tidings,” is all in one way or another about grace. 


No one would destroy the supernatural life of his soul by 
committing a mortal (ie. death-bearing) sin if he rightly 
appreciated the value of grace and all that it does. ‘ Surely you 
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in this life, with sanctifying grace. Glory in heaven is sanctifying 
grace continued into the next life. If, then (but only if) we leave 
this life in grace can God say to us, like the father in the parable: 
“Son... thine ” (L.15:31) 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION 
PERFECT CONTRITION 
“Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” 


Loving our neighbour for God’s sake is so pleasing to God that: 
“Tf you will forgive men their offences, your heavenly Father 
will forgive you also your offences ” (Matt.6:14). And if we love 
God Himself—and that means being sorry for having offended 
Him—then our sins, however great, are taken away and we enjoy 
sanctifying grace. It is therefore of the greatest importance for 
everyone to know about this act of love of God, and the perfect 
contrition that is based on it. 


All contrition, whether perfect or imperfect, means sorrow for 
offending God, with a firm intention of not 
TAKES AWAY offending Him again. The difference between 
SIN perfect and imperfect sorrow is not in the 
intensity of the sorrow but in the reason for it. 
If our reason is fear of God, the contrition is called imperfect. 
If our reason is love of God, it is called perfect contrition. And 
by perfect contrition, as we have seen, all sins, even mortal, can 
be taken away, even outside the confessional. 
Consider what that means. 


(1) Instead of remaining for long periods in 
CONSEQUENCES mortal sin, and being thus unprepared for 
oF THAT death, as unfortunately often happens, a 

person who has sinned grievously can be © 
immediately restored to God’s favour. He would however be 
bound to tell the sins at his next confession (and until he does so 
he may not receive Holy Communion—canon 856); but he 
meantime enjoys the inestimable privilege of God’s friendship. 
Of. “ first-aid ” to the body—but the forgiveness is more than 
merely partial or temporary. ( 
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because of their intimate union with God, share in the knowledge 
God has of Himself, and so of all things. They see the working 
of the whole universe from within, so to speak. 


(2) From knowing God, intense love of God follows. On earth, 
love of what attracts (people, places etc.) is the most intense of 
all human joys. In heaven the Blessed are at the source and 
cause of all conceivable joy and happiness. Think of all the good 
in the world: all the beauty and limitless wonders of nature; all 
the devotedness and refinement and nobility that can be in the 
human character. Multiply that by infinity (if you can !) and 
it will give some faint idea of the goodness and beauty and love- 
ableness of God; for He is the cause of it all. Heaven is loving 
the infinitely lovable, and knowing that one is loved in return. 


(3) Pleasure of the senses. We cannot properly imagine the 
pleasures of, say, sight or sound in heaven. But as the Blessed 
will have, after the Resurrection, glorified bodies as well as 
souls we cannot exclude such pleasures. Nor should we picture 
the Blessed in heaven as somehow fixed in position. Glorified 
bodies will be able to move through space while still delighting 
in the immediate presence of God. 


Although all the Blessed will be so happy as not to seek more 
happiness, still de facto some will be capable of enjoying greater 
happiness than others. That will be according to their measure 
of grace at death (Matt.16:27). 


To crown all, there is the certain knowledge that all this 
happiness will last forever. For: 
—ETERNAL ” (a) To lose God by committing sin will be 
impossible... 

(b) Time, such as we measure on earth by the sun or the clock, 
will have ceased. 

(c) Scripture confirms this (e.g. J.16:22, Apoc.21:4). 

Note: Though heaven is endless there can be no such thing 
as weariness in it. The reason why, on earth, sameness wearies 
us is that nothing ever altogether satisfies us. Yet occasionally 
we all have the experience of being so absorbed in some agreeable 
occupation that all sense of time is lost . .. Much more will 
this be so in heaven (see II.Pet.3:38). 


Conclusion: To obtain all this imperishable happiness we must 
first have friendship with God. But that friendship must begin 
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hateful to you. I firmly intend not to offend you again.’”’ That 
is perfect contrition. 


If frequently practised this act can be made in a few moments. 

Practise it, therefore, e.g. at confession, 

PRACTISE IT night prayers, visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 

To tell God that we sincerely love Him is the 

most pleasing of all prayers. It must be, seeing that in return 

for it God will love us, abide within us, and finally bring us to 
His eternal Home. 


PENTECOST SUNDAY 
THE HOLY GHOST IN THE SOUL. CONFIRMATION 


By today’s feast we celebrate the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
promised by our Lord to the apostles. 
THe Hoty GHost' But the promise extends to “all that are 
CoMES TO US far off” (A.2:39). We, in space and in 
time, are the “far off” and to us too the 

Holy Ghost comes. 

True, all three Divine Persons are present in the soul that has 
sanctifying grace. But as the Holy Ghost is the love that exists 
between the Father and the Son (i.e. Love existing as a person, 
in God) and as it is because of love that God comes to and 
sanctifies us, our sanctification is regarded as being specially due 
to the Holy Spirit. Our Lord Himself so speaks (J.3:5) and so 
do the apostles (e.g.Rom.5:5). 


The Holy Ghost came with special graces to the apostles at 
Pentecost. And in the years that followed, 
SPECIAL GRACE OF when the apostles “laid hands’ on those 
CONFIRMATION who were “only baptized” they also 
“received the Holy Ghost’ (A.8:14-17). 
And to this day when the successors of the apostles, the bishops, 
“lay hands ” in Confirmation the same Holy Ghost comes, giving 
us: 
(1) An increase of sanctifying grace and friendship with God. 
(2) A “ character ’” which marks us off as soldiers of the King 
of kings. The anointing signifies strength and consecration 
(see I.Sam.10:1). 
(3) Gives us in a more complete way those graces called “ gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. 
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(2) It keeps a sinner from thinking that more sins do not 
now matter very much. 


(3) It can dispel harmful worry if a person has a doubt or a 
scruple about having sinned gravely. 


(4) Confession may sometimes be impossible . . . In other 
‘words, one’s eternal salvation (or that of another, even a non- 
Catholic) may depend on knowing how to make this act of 
contrition. (But do not think that perfect contrition is only for 
such, comparatively rare, circumstances.) 


It is a mistake to think that only rare and saintly people can 
make an act of perfect contrition. After all, 
It Is Nor eveyone is bound to make an act of love of 
DIFFICULT God frequently during life. Moreover, for 
millions of people sorrow for sin, based on 
that love, is their only chance of salvation; and we know God 
wills all men to be saved. What makes perfect contrition appear 
difficult is: 
- (a) The word “ perfect.” But “ perfect ’? here does not mean 
that the act must be so well made that it could not be better. 
It means that the motive could not be higher. Perfect con- 
trition is not, in fact, beyond the power of any ordinary person 
of good-will. 

(b) People say that they could not have sorrow that would 
exclude all thought of self, e.g. their fear of hell. But they need 
not positively exclude any good motive. Besides, do not people 
often feel: “‘I would not mind so much if it had been anyone 
else, but I am sorry for having offended so-and-so, because he 
is so good ” ? Such sorrow is altogether unselfish. 


(1) First ask God’s help. Say, e.g. “‘O God help me to make 
this act well. Mary, help me.” Resolve to do 
How To your best. 
MAKE IT (2) Then think of God’s. goodness. That is 
not difficult. He has given us so many proofs 
of it. He has suffered for us. Consider, e.g., one of the Stations 
of the Cross. How much, therefore, must He love us! And how 
good therefore must He be, for we certainly have not deserved 
such love! 
(3) Then sorrow. E.g. ““O my God, I am sorry for having 
offended you because you are so good, and because sin is sof | 
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How ? (1) There is first an obligation to be confirmed (canon 
787), for we may not ignore God’s gifts. Some adults for one 
reason or another . . . may not have been confirmed. In danger 
of death Confirmation may be administered by the parish priest. 


‘Confirmation is ordinarily given at about the time young people 


are beginning to need its special graces; and these graces are 
intended not just for the day of Confirmation itself but all 
through life. One of the chief graces of the sacrament that we 
will sometimes have special need of is fortitude, manliness, to 
defend our faith and if need be, to attack the position of its 
enemies. 

(2) Pray to the Holy Ghost, e.g. for guidance... 

(3) Do not “ grieve”? Him (Ephes.4:30) with sin. And above 
all, we must never drive Him out from His abode in us, which 
is what we would do if we committed a mortal sin. 


TRINITY SUNDAY 
THE BLESSED TRINITY 
Our Lord, who was Himself God, speaks of God the Father 


as a person distinct from Himself (e.g. 
THE MYSTERY J.8:39). Also as we have lately seen... 


OF THE TRINITY He speaks of a third person, also divine, 


whom He and the Father were to send to 
the apostles. [Quote also A.5:3-4; Matt.3:16-17 and from 
today’s gosp.] Today we keep the feast of this trinity of divine 
persons. 

Now the same Scriptures which speak of these Persons as God 
also tell us that there is nevertheless only one God. In this 
there is a mystery. A mystery is ... There are necessarily 
mysteries in our knowledge of God. There are even “‘ mysteries ” 
in nature. How absurd would be: “ZJ cannot understand such 
and such—therefore it cannot be” ! The Church does not make 
mysteries. She finds them (‘how unsearchable His ways” 
epist.) and tries to understand them as well as may be. 


To understand how there can be three Divine Persons yet 
only one God, we have to remember the 

Wuat Ir difference between person and nature (or 
MEANS substance). A person has, and acts through, 
his nature. We have human nature; God 


has divine nature. 
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The purpose of the gifts is this. God gives us various actual 
graces to help us to practise virtues. Now 
WHAT THE the gifts (according to St Thomas) incline 
GirTs ARE us to respond to these actual graces. 
Example: rowing might be compared to 
exercising a virtue; helping winds to actual graces; and sails (by 
which we make use of these helping winds) to the gifts. Or: 
we reason; instruction and suggestion aid our reasoning; the 
(natural) gift of attentiveness helps us to respond to these aids. 
In other words, the gifts dispose us to be more directly influenced 
by God. Hence expressions like “‘ moved” or “led” by the 
Spirit (epist.8 Pent.). 


For example, by the gift of “‘ understanding ”’ the Holy Spirit 
helps us to understand the faith better; by “‘ piety ” to regard 
God as our Father (see Abba 8 Pent.); by “‘ fear of the Lord” 
to fear losing God’s friendship; by “ counsel ’’. . .; by “fortitude ” 


But are these effects noticeable ? 

(1) Not always. Because in spite of the 
ARE THEY gifts we still remain free and can resist 
NOTICEABLE ? grace. Even sails have to be handled. 

(2) Yet surely even ordinary good Catholics 
have, e.g. an “ instinct ’’ for the faith and accept and rely on its 
truths in a way that only special grace can explain. Doubtless 
too we are often, unknown maybe to ourselves, guided and 
strengthened by divine inspirations. 

(3) Most of all is the effect of the gifts noticeable when full 
use is made of them. Then people experience what are called 
the fruits of the Holy Ghost: charity, joy, peace, ete. 
(see 14 Pent.). 


Why ? God the Holy Ghost is as much a person, as distinct, 

and as divine, as the Father or the Son. 

DEVOTION TO There can be no difference in such matters. 

THE Hoty Spirit Yet people may have less devotion to Him. 

Devotion to God the Son is easy because it 

was He who took our own nature. Devotion to God the Father 

is made easy by the fact that “father” is a word so easily 

understood. The word “ spirit’ conveys less; with the result 

that people perhaps pray less to the holy spirit than to the 
saints whom He has sanctified. 
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Could several people have the same nature? Well, all of us 
human beings have the same kind of nature. But each person 
has his own individual nature for himself: his own senses, his 
own mind and will, etc. But could several persons have the 
same identical nature—so that they would, e.g., think with the 
self-same mind? It is not so with human beings, though it is 
at least thinkable. With God it is so. The three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity have the same identical nature; they think with 
the same mind and love with the same will. As persons they 
are distinct; as to nature or substance they are one. 


Nothing in our experience could illustrate a mystery 80 
completely beyond our experience, but some comparisons may 
help. E.g. the human soul which is one and indivisible can be 
at the same time in its thought, will, and memory, though these 
are quite distinct from one another. 


It is much more difficult to understand how these three divine 
Persons have the same nature. Theologians 
AN EXPLANATION explain it in this way. God’s thought of 
Himself reflects Himself. So in a way does 
our thought of our selves. But whereas our thought is a passing 
state of mind, God’s thought must be in every way an infinitely 
perfect reflection of Himself. That is, it must be a living, 
eternal person. These two Persons are called the Father and 
the Son. The Son is also called The Word—a word being the 
expression of thought. It was this Second Person (alone), the 
Word, who “‘ was made flesh ” (J.1:14). 


Furthermore, and for a similar reason, the love that exists 
between the Father and the Son is also a distinct person. He is 
called the Holy Spirit. None of the Divine Persons,however, 
existed in time before the others; for, being divine they are 
equal in all things. 


This revelation helps us: 

(1) To know God better. If God has revealed 
THIS REVELATION this much to us it can only have been for 4 
HEps US: purpose. Out of friendship towards us He 

gives us this glimpse into His innermost 
nature so that we may know Him better. Our knowledge of the 
Trinity, limited though it is, helps us to see that God is Life, 
infinite activity of knowledge and love. Some knowledge of the 
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Trinity is necessary for salvation and is of obligation even for 
children. Without that knowledge you could not understand 
the Incarnation. 

We honour and invoke the three Divine Persons in the Gloria 
Patri, in In the name of the Father . . ., and in the litanies. 

(2) To appreciate better the stupendous privilege of having 
God dwelling in us. ‘ The love of God has been poured out in 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit, whom we have received ” (Rom. 
5:5 Knox). But He is the Spirit of the Father and the Son. 
Where one divine person is, all three must necessarily be. ‘ He 
that seeth me seeth the Father also” (J.14:9). “If anyone 
love me...and we will come...” (verse 23). 

(3) This realization that God dwells within us and also in our 
neighbour will help us to appreciate the great privilege of 
sanctifying grace. It will help to save us from destroying within 
ourselves, or destroying in others with scandal, that friendship 
which we first acquired when we were baptized in the name of, 
that is, into the society and possession of, the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. 


FEAST OF CORPUS CHRISTI 


This feast of our Lord, so appropriately placed to follow the 

Ascension and Pentecost, might be called 

CHRIST’S the feast of Our-Lord-with-us in the Blessed 

Last WILL Sacrament. The words Corpus Christi mean 
the Body of Christ. 


People before they die make a last will and testament. Our 
Lord on the last night of His mortal life left us a legacy of 
infinite value: Himself. Going away, He devised a means by 
which He might still be with us. ‘‘ Having loved His own... He 
loved them unto the end ” (J.13:1). - 


By that testament He left us: 

(1) The Mass. Our Lord in the Supper Room 
MEANS To Us: by the twofold consecration represented the 

separation or shedding of His blood; and 
thereby the offering in sacrifice of His life for us. And saying: 
“Do this for a commemoration of me” (L.22:19) He left with 
His Church the power to do the same. That is what the Mass is. 
By it we commemorate Calvary, we show forth the death of the 
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Lord until He comes in the Day of Judgment. In the Mass, 
therefore, we have a victim of infinite value to offer to God. 

(2) Holy Communion. The Eucharist is also a gift, a sacrament, 
which we receive from God. It is the greatest of the sacraments 
because whereas the other sacraments contain the grace of 
Christ, this sacrament contains Christ Himself. (It would be 
difficult to say which is the greater: offering our Lord in sacrifice, 
or receiving Him in the sacrament. Our Lord did once say; 
“It is a more blessed thing to give, rather than to receivé ”"— 
A.20:35. Happily we can do both.) 

(3) Real Presence. Further, this sacrament differs from the 
others in this, that it exists not only while it is being conferred 
but afterwards; that is, as long as the species (the appearances 
or properties) of bread or wine remain. Also it is “ reserved”... 


The Eucharist is therefore the continuation of our Lord’s life 
on earth. By means of it, not only does He continue to remain 
with us but the sacrifice which He made on the cross is forever 
being re-offered. The Eucharist is therefore the sun and centre 
of our whole religious life. It is the Incarnation continued for 
every generation that will be until the end of time. 


But consider what these inestimable privileges cost our Lord. 

(1) The sacrifice of His life. “‘ This is my body 
Wuat It which is given for you... my blood which 
‘Cost CHRIST shall be shed for you ” (L.22:19). 

(2) Though our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament 
is the same Jesus who is now in glory and therefore cannot suffer 
any more, there is nevertheless in the Eucharist at least the 
appearance of humiliation. Moreover in it our Lord is exposed 
to irreverence and want of faith. 

(3) For example, it would be an insult to our Lord to invite 
Him to a soul where there is already what is so hateful to Him: 
mortal sin. It is like the sin and the hypocrisy of Judas. There- 
fore “‘ let a man prove himself ”’ (epist.). 


Children and members of organized groups may sometimes be 
tempted to receive Holy Communion through fear or for appear- 
ance sake ... Parents or those who take their place should 
therefore be tactful and remember that the conscience even of 
children should be respected. The difficulty may be only 4 
scruple. 
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But over and against the neglect or irreverence sometimes 

shown to our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament 

Our LoRD’s (all of which of course He foresaw) we can set 

VICTORIES the immeasurable honour and love unceas- 

ingly shown Him both in private and in 

public devotions. There are Masses (several every second), 

Communions, visits, acts of faith, genuflections, Benedictions, 

Holy Hours, Forty Hour devotions, beautiful churches, 
processions, Eucharistic congresses. 

It was to honour the Blessed Sacrament that today’s feast was 
established, about 700 years ago. (Holy Thursday itself is 
overshadowed by the Passion.) In the course of time arose the 
custom of having a procession, now usually on the Sunday 
following. From the hymns composed for this: feast by St 
Thomas Aquinas (13th cent.) come the verses Tantum ergo and 
0 Salutaris. By the procession our Lord is given outward and 
public honour. Cf. that earlier procession on the first Palm 
Sunday. It is a profession of our faith and an act of reparation. 
Our streets are blessed with our Lord’s presence. 

Jesus is with us in the Blessed Sacrament to help us and to 
receive our homage. It is for us to pay Him that homage, and * 
make use of the graces He is offering us. 


The McDevitt Institute, 
Glenties, 
00. Donegal. JAMES MACLOUGHLIN 


ART AND RELIGION 


It is not without reason that such masterpieces as the glass 
of Ohartres, the door of Ghiberti or the facade of the cath- 
edral of Orvieto have been called the “ Bible of the People.” 
By such works of art, more effectively than by the most 
fervent preaching, souls are made sensible to and are better 
disposed to receive the truths of religion. And that is one 
of the reasons why the Popes and the Church generally 
have held Art in honour in the past as they dotoday, and 
offer its achievements as the homage of creatures to the 


majesty of God. 


—The Holy Father, 
8 April 1952 


We 
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Jesus Christ: His Life, His 

Teaching, and His Work. Fer- 

dinand Prat, S.J. Translated 

by John J. Heenan, S.J. Mil- 

waukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 

2 vols. 12 dollars. 

Ever since it first appeared in 
English over twenty years ago 
Pére Prat’s The Theology of St. 
Paul has been a familiar book to 
students of the New Testament in 
Ireland. What solid qualities one 
finds in those two sturdy volumes 
—a rich harvest of Pauline learn- 
ing, a methodical presentation of 
the accumulated material, above 
all a wise sense of values, capable 
of discriminating between the 
worth-while and the worthless, the 
first-rate, the second-rate and the 
no rate at all, in contributions to 
Scriptural exegesis! Prat was not 
in the very highest class of Scrip- 
ture scholars—he had not the 
original flair, the power of divina- 
tion, which enables a man to 
become a pioneer and a discoverer 
in the macrocosm (which each age 
thinks it has at last mapped out 
for good and all . . .)—but he was 
a sound and experienced guide to 
nearly all the known territory of 
Pauline scholarship. If he lacked 
genius, he had an excellent and 
well-cultivated talent. 

Here, at long last, is an English 
version of another work in which 
Prat displayed his capacity for 
doing a really good job in New 
Testament studies—and for doing 
it on a big scale too. The French 
original of this Life of Christ (for 
that is what these two volumes 
amount to) was first published in 
1933; but Prat, it appears, was 
reluctant to sanction the trans- 
lation of this work into other 
languages until he could put the 
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finishing touches to what he must 
have hoped would be his most 
important single contribution to 
sacred learning. Eventually, when 
Prat himself was dead, his fellow- 
Jesuit, Pére Jean Cales (author of 
a large work on the Psalms) pre- 
pared the sixteenth French edition 
for publication, and it is from this 
edition that Fr. John J. Heenan, 
S.J., of Georgetown University, 
has made the present English 
translation. 
Let it be said at once that both 
translator and publisher have done 
their part of the work very com- 
petently. The Bruce Publishing 
Company have turned out two 
attractively printed and 
bound volumes which fit into a 
neat cardboard container (one of 
those American ideas for the safe 
transmission and preservation of 
valuable books which European 
publishers ought to adopt ona 
wider scale); and if Fr. Heenan’s 
English style is rather pedestrian, 
and sometimes overladen by the 
idiom of the original French 
(besides retaining the metric sys- 
tem for heights, distances, etc.), it 
does at any rate convey the sense 
of the original clearly and accur- 
ately all through. The indexes 
(philological and general) of both 
volumes have been added on to 
each volume separately, so that 
the student is saved time and 
trouble in his pursuit of informa 
tion on a particular point. 
There is, however, one inevitable 
drawback in issuing a translation 
of Pére Cales’ edition of Prat’s 
work at the present time: the Life 
has never been adequately revised 
to keep it abreast of the consider 
able progress which has been made 
in Synoptic and Johannine studies, 
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as well as in the related fields of 
historical, geographical and arch- 
aeological research, since 1933. 
The result is that on certain points 
(e.g. the value of the Gospels as 
historical sources, the evidence of 
the papyri, the interrelation of the 
Gospels in origin and interpreta- 
tion, etc.) Prat, as he now stands, 
must be supplemented—as far as 
the English-reading student is 
concerned—from shorter but more 
recent Lives of Christ, like that of 
the Italian Ricciotti (1941), of 
which an English translation was 
issued, also by Bruce, in 1947. 
Nevertheless, within its own 
field—and that field is wide 
enough to take in most matters 
of interest and practical value to 
the student of the Gospels—Prat’s 
Life remains a monument of 
authentic learning and, it may be 
added, of genuine piety. Both 
these qualities are given expres- 
sion, not only in the discussion of 
the various episodes and dis- 
courses that must necessarily bulk 
large in any Life of Christ, but in 
the handling of several supple- 
mentary subjects which are often 
passed over very quickly—if they 
are dealt with at all—in works of 
this kind. Thus Prat has a full 
and interesting discussion of the 
question of Our Lord’s external 
appearance (I, 140 ff., 494 ff.) and 
a useful note on the devotion of 
the Way of the Cross (II, 511 ff.). 
I heartily recommend this work 
to all who would know and love 
Christ. better. 
SEAN O’RIORDAN 


A Retreat. Right Rev. John 
Culthbert Healey, O.S.B. 16th 
edition, 1951. Pp. ix, 266. 


London: Burns Oates. 16/-. 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. Rev. Patrick O’Connell, 
-B.D. 1951. Pp. 129. n.p.g. 
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The Secret Scripture of the Poor. 
Rev. John Henaghan. Dublin: 
Clonmore & Reynolds. 1951. 
Pp. 116. 7/6. 
NEARLY sixty years have elapsed 
since Bishop Hedley’s Retreat was 
first published—the present edition 
is the sixteenth. The continued 
demand is not surprising; the 
book is justly regarded as one of 
the great spiritual classics. Most 
readers will have read the Retreat 
at some time in their lives, and 
even for the minority who have 
not done so there is scarcely any 
need to stress the value of a work 
which has become a _ household 
word among priests and religious 
throughout the English-speaking 
world. 

A modern author might write 
the chapter on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment differently —daily Com- 
munion was not so common sixty 
years ago—and might have added 
chapters on education, social work, 
the apostleship of the press and 
similar modern problems. Yet the 
value of the work is not seriously 
diminished by the absence of such 
chapters and the priest who 
thoroughly assimilates the message 
of the Retreat will have little 
difficulty in applying its principles 
to any problems of the modern 
apostolate. 

None of the 23 discourses in 
Hedley’s Retreat deals specifically 
with devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
Fr. O’Connell’s book is concerned 
entirely with this subject. It 
contains a short life of St. Mar- 
garet Mary Alacoque, an explana- 
tion of the nature and practice of 
the devotion, the scriptural basis 
for the devotion as shown in the 
Old and New Testament, the 
complete text of the Promises, 
selections from the writings of 
St. Margaret Mary, a short history 
of the devotion and a number of 
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prayers to the Sacred Heart by 
St. Margaret Mary. 

The book is written in a simple 
style and in its 130 pages the 
diligent reader will find the main 
things he should know about 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

Books like Hedley’s and 
O’Connell’s have fulfilled their 
purpose if they succeed in some 
way in forming Christ in us, in 
making holy and zealous priests, 
imbued with a self-sacrificing love 
for Christ. Father Heneghan, 
the author of the Secret Scripture 
of the Poor, was such a priest. 
As a curate in the cathedral 
parish of Tuam, Father Henaghan 
earned the affection, loyalty and- 
gratitude of all, particularly of 
the poor, and his sincere and 
earnest preaching is still remem- 
bered after a lapse of thirty-five 
years. It was a great loss to the 
people of Tuam that Father 
Henaghan left to join the newly- 
formed Maynooth Mission toChina. 
However, through the pages of the 
Far East (of which he was first 
editor) Father Henaghan was able 
to reach a wider audience. 

In 1931, to his own great joy, 
Father Henaghan was appointed 
to a mission in the Philippine 
Islands. Readers will recall that 
together with other members of 
the Maynooth Mission, he met 
his death at the hands of Japanese 
soldiers in Manila towards the end 
of the recent war. The Secret 
Scripture of the Poor, ten selected 
essays and a fifty page discourse 
on the life and work of Damien 
the Leper, gives us a glimpse into 
the mind and outlook of this man 
whose bones lie in_a_martyr’s 
grave near Manila. 4 

This wayfarer for Christ never 
attempted to conceal his love for 
simple, unsophisticated things— 
“a field at evening lit by a slanting 
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sun, or children playing on the st. 
reets of little towns in Connaught” 
but, like Pearse, he feared the 
enervating effect of luxurious 
living. In the essay on ‘‘Nazarth” 
he writes: ‘‘A smooth and easy 
life, an uninterrupted enjoyment 
of the goods of Providence, full 
meals, soft raiment, well furnished 
homes, the pleasures of sense, the 
feeling of security, these and the 
like, if we are not careful, choke up 
all the avenues of the soul, 
through which the light and 
breath of heaven might come to 
us.” There is a warning in the 
essay on “ Suffering’’ against “a 
third-rate view of life among 
Catholics—the idea of establishing 
oneself in comfortable ways and 
of passing without a jolt to 
eternal life.” 

An extract from the essay on 
Pagan Missions should explain 
the urge that sent Father Hena- 
ghan to preach the gospel to 
pagans: ‘“‘ There are some souls 
from whom Christ seeks more than 
ordinary sacrifice in the interest 
of pagans .. . the full sacrifice of 
self. It is easy to lull the still 
small voice asking for a great 
resolve . . . and our spiritual life 
never seems to moult a feather 
but conscience will one day rise 
to accuse and recall that when 
God asked for a big sacrifice we 
made a great refusal.” 

A final quotation, the closing 
lines of the essay on ‘‘ Damien,” 
might make his epitaph: 

He died for a dream born in 
a herdsman’s shed 
And for the secret scripture 
of the poor. 
MicHaEt I. Mooney 


Irish Catholic Directory 1952. 

Dublin: James Duffy & Co, 

Ltd. Pp. 768. Price 10/6. 
THe publishers of a_ national 
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directory provide a valued service 
to the Church, so great indeed as 
to merit today the adjective vital. 
It is right, therefore, to salute the 
Irish house of James Duffy for its 
long and honourable association 
with such an important work. 
The 1952 Directory contains all 
the features of earlier volumes 
but the long-awaited modernisa- 
tion of format, style and typo- 
graphy is still in the future. In 
the hope that the publishers may 
be persuaded to undertake a 
revision and adaptation of the 
Directory I venture some criticisms. 
The quality of paper, tasteless 
typography (in particular the 
excessive use of leaded type) and 
too narrow margins are unworthy 
of a work of the standing of this 
important publication. A more 
intelligent use of abbreviations— 
the Annuario Pontificio is a model 
in this respect—would greatly 
increase the value of the work 
while decreasing its bulk. Con- 
sistency and accuracy in the use of 
Christian names is surely a first 
essential of style. Yet such vari- 
ants as ‘‘ James,” ‘‘ Jas.” and 
“J.” abound. In at least one 
diocese I find that the names of 
many of the clergy are given in 
the diocesan section in Irish only, 
while in the general index only 
the English forms are given. 
Clearly the employment of Irish 
and English forms is a matter for 
& considered policy. But the 
most serious defect in the current 
Directory is caused by the innova- 
tion of excluding the regular clergy 
from the alphabetical list of the 
clergy of Ireland, probably the 
most used and most valued feature 
of the work. In the new volume 


the list contains only the diocesan 
or, as they are called, the secular 
dergy. I had occasion to look up 
the address of a priest. His name 
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was not in the alphabetical list. 
To find out whether such a man is 
still serving in Ireland it now 
becomes necessary to search the 
lists of religious of every house of 
every order given in the book. 
I abandoned the search long before 
I reached half way through the 
73-page directory of religious. I 
cannot conceive any purpose that 
the present arrangement should 
be thought to serve. 


There is no evident policy 
governing much of the matter 
which the Directory contains. It 
is surely not sufficient justification 
that the information given should 
be of interest. Much of the 
political, educational and civil 
information given here could well 
be sacrificed for further and more 
exact details about the history, 
activities and personnel of the 
Irish Church. The lack of historical 
sense is revealed in such a brief 
entry as this for the diocese of 
Armagh: ‘‘ Includes the County of 
Louth, almost the whole of 
Armagh, a great part of Tyrone, 
and a part of Derry and Meath.”’ 
What is one to think of the 
national directory that has no 
more to say than this of the first 
Patrician see? The Annuario 
Pontificio gives the date of the 
foundation of the see of Armagh 
and of its erection as a metro- 
politan. The English Catholic 
Directory gives as well as an out- 
line of the history of English sees 
their coats of arms. Even the 
map of the diocese of Ireland, 
which was a feature of earlier 
Directories, no longer appears. 

The value of the ordo, which is 
a feature of the volume, is con- 
siderably diminished by the fact 
that publication was delayed until 
the first week of March. 


J. G. McGarry 


lreland’s Great Department Store where 


Forty-one Shops in one supply your every 
need at Small Profit Bargain Prices 


3-FLOOR RESTAURANT—Fully Licensed 
CLERY & CO. (1941) Ltd., DENIS GUINEY, Managing Director 


McEvoys 


ALTAR 


715%, 65% and 25% of Rubrical Beeswax 


Recommended and used by 


the Hierarchy 
& 
Manufactured by 


LALOR LTD. 


14 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin 


Telephone No. 73533 


Telegrams: “ Beeswax,” DUBLIN 
& 


Cork Branch—12 Cook Street 
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BREVIARIUM 
ROMANUM 


We can offer from stock the latest 
editions of the following Publishers, 
medium size. new Psalter. complete 
with Irish Preper, bound in best 
quality grained jeather, red edges 
gilt. and usual ornamentation, com- 
plete with markers— 


PUSTET EDITION £11 11s.per set 
MAME EDITION £11118. ,, 
RATISBON EDITION £11 11s. ,,_,, 
MARIETTIEDITION £1010s. ,, ,, 


MAME, LARGE EDITION, complete 
with New Psalter and Irish Proper, 
legible type, bound in_ grained 
leather, red edges gilt 

£15 15s. per set 


THE LATEST EDITION of 


MISSALE 
ROMANUM 


Some Special Features of this 
Edition : 


(1) All the latest Masses in their 
proper places. 

(2) The type was selected by ex- 
perts for clearness. 

(3) The printing is red and black. 

(4) Paper specially made, extra 
strong. Size of bcund vol. 
12” x 

(5) Each Volume bound in Dub‘in 
by hand, thus ensuring a 
volume which opens eas'ly 
and lies flat, and easy to 
move. : 

(6) Complete with Irish Proper. 

(7) Bound in best quality Jeather, 
red edges gilt, richly tooled. 
Price £10 10s. 


COMPLETE WITH SET OF 
MARKERS 


BURNS OATES 
22 D’OLIER ST., DUBLIN 


LIFE OF ANNE CATHERINE 
EMMERICH by Edith Renouf 
This short work will be found 
most valuable addition to Catholj 
spiritual literature. Wrapper 


MY HEAVEN ON EARTH 
by Martin Stoks, C.SS.R. 
This little book deals with 
slightly neglected but immense} 
important spiritual doctrine, 
Wrapper, 3) 
LUIGI! GENTILI AND HIS 
MISSION by Denis Gwynn 
This biography gives a curiousl 
moving picture of one of ¢ 
great Catholic figures of 
time. 


THE MOTHER 

by Cardinal Mindszenty 
A work of rare beauty and inte 
est by one of the greatest herog 
of our time. 9/ 


MARRIAGE—A GREAT 
SACRAMENT by Jacques Leclereg 
“This admirable book presen 
the ideal of Christian marriage i 
all its fulness and candour” 
“Tabet.” $/ 


THE VATICAN COUNCIL 
by Fernand Hayward 
“This book deserves wide sti 
by ail interested in Church his 
tory.”—“ Catholic School 


THE LIFE OF THE 
LITTLE FLOWER by Mgr. Laveill 
“This work is indispensable 
all who wish to study and Ie 
from St. Teresa.”—‘“ Universe” 
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STORY OF FATIMA AND SOME 
SAINTS by J. Jordan, C.S.Sp. 

“A collection of religious storie 

which will hold your interest @ 

through. 4} 


DARK MAN OF GOD 

by J. Jordan, C.S.Sp. 
This story, with Blessed Martifi 
humanity, love for animals ail 
of healing, is one to 
all. 


HIS PASSION FOREVER 

by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
In this popular but prof 
study of the Passion the influ 
of the spiritual exercises of 
Ignatius can be clearly seen. # 


CLONMORE & REYNOLDS 


39/42, KILDARE STREET, DUBE 
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